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PREFACE 


In his Vie de S. Francois d } Assise, the late Paul 
Sabatier figures the Europe of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury under the guise of a young man of twenty. 
Life is opening. It is the day of inspiration and of 
vision. All the virtues are there, except modera¬ 
tion; all the vices, except vulgarity. It is a moment 
of intoxication, diabolical or divine. 

The Crusade of the Children—sublime, pathetic, 
mad—was one result. This book is an attempt to 
give the extraordinary story a personal interest, 
and to set it in its place amid the contemporary 
conflicts of Pope against Emperor, Frank against 
Saracen, and new against old conceptions of duty. 

The text has been revised since the previous 
editions, and Historical Notes have been added. 

W. S. D. 


May 1928. 
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BOOK L—THE CRUSADE 

CHAPTER I 

EMPEROR AGAINST POPE 

It was the month of February in the year of our 
Lord 12X2. 

The ancient German city of Aachen, once a Roman 
settlement and afterwards the capital of Charle¬ 
magne, was decked in its best to welcome its king 
and emperor. 

Banners waved, bells rang, the narrow streets 
were hung with tapestries and thronged by sight¬ 
seers in holiday attire; and on the open space in 
front of Charlemagne’s old palace a large crowd 
was collected to see the emperor, who would shortly 
be passing on his way to the great church. 

Many beguiled the time watching the mounte¬ 
banks and jugglers, or listening to the minstrels. 
Some of the soberer townsmen discussed the reason 
of Otto's sudden appearance. 

"Bo you remember,” said one, "that day fourteen 
years ago, when he was crowned King of the West 
Germans? He had a stiff fight for it.” 

"True,” said another, "but he is a greater man 
now. His battles in Italy for the Holy Father were 
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well rewarded, and the sight to see was the church 
of St. Peter at Rome four years ago when Innocent 
crowned him with the golden crown of the Holy 
Roman Empire; Long live the Emperor Otto IV.! ’’ 

"Nay, not so \fast,” put in yet another citizen. 
"Talk not thus of one whom the Holy Father has 
since excommunicated. He is under the ban of 
the Church.” 

“Maybe," replied the second speaker, “but the 
Pope may yet ,regret that he has made an enemy 
of his once favourite son. Our emperor is not to 
be so easily overcome as King John of England. 
Otto has just held a great meeting of his vassals 
at Mainz. Dukes, counts, barons, and bishops too, 
have assembled from all his northern territories. 
They will defy the ban.” 

“To-day’s visit,” added the first, “shows that at 
any rate they have determined to stand together. 
But it is time that we saw some of these great 
people.” 

Thus the local politicians talked. The fact is 
that the papal attack on the hero of the Germans 
had evoked their patriotism. The conference at 
Mainz did all that our second citizen friend desired; 
and now Otto, with many of his followers, was 
paying a flying visit to Aachen, his home, his 
northern capital, the true centre of his rule. Here 
he could steep himself afresh in the spirit of that 
Charlemagne, first of the emperors of the Holy 
Roman Empire, who, four hundred years before, 
established for modern Europe the ideal of stable 
government. 

The crowd formed up for the procession which 
must now soon issue from the palace. Soldiers 
shouted to the people to leave space for the caval- 
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cade, or without ceremony drove them back to a 
convenient distance. The last performer ceased to 
attract; banter and horseplay, and, over all, the 
merry welcome of the bells, filled the remaining time. 

A gay company at the palace walls attracted 
much attention. It consisted mostly of ladies; for 
knights and dignitaries, military and civil, would 
be attending the emperor, and, short as the notice 
was, you might still, in this capital city,- see the 
costumes of countries as widely separated as Sicily 
'and the shores of the Baltic, so vast was the area 
over which the dominion of Otto ranged; while 
interest in his success was felt far beyond these 
limits, particularly in the parts of France that had 
.till recently belonged to the King of England, whose 
nephew Otto was. 

“And will my father really be in the procession? ’’ 
asked a little maiden of some twelve summers. “It 
is so long since I have seen him.” 

, She was Margaret, daughter of Count Guy, 
castellan of Hardelot, in the district of Boulogne. 
* "Yes,” said her mother, the Lady Ermengarde. 
“I have a message from him. He is certainly 
arriving with the emperor.” 

The child's blue eyes sparkled and her flaxen 
curls shook as, dancing with glee, she turned to 
her cousin Bertha, smaller than herself, and assured 
her that the great news was true. 

“What good fortune, mother,” said Margaret's 
brother, Godfrey, “that we shall see this splendid 
sight. So little happens at our castle in the 
Boulonnais.” 

He was a tall, ruddy-haired, blue-eyed lad of 
fifteen, quiet in manner, but ambitious to excel 
in all manly sports, especially in such as related 
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to the art of war. He stood with Konrad, Bertha’s 
brother, waiting at the parapet for the great show. 

“It is a joy,” his mother replied, “that you and 
Konrad are brave lads and will make good knights 
who will be a credit to your fathers. But war is 
sad too,” she added, with a sympathetic glance 
towards Konrad’s mother, the Lady of Oberfels, 
at whose castle Godfrey was squire. 

"I love to see my father ride his charger,” said 
the boy. “He will be the finest knight in all the 
emperor’s train.” 

Count Guy had fired his son’s enthusiasm from 
earliest days with stories of chivalry. Throughout 
the lad’s boyhood, the hero, not only of England 
and of the English provinces of France, but of the 
whole Western world, had been Richard the Lion- 
Hearted, Guy’s overlord. Never had lord a more 
devoted vassal. The count had known Richard in 
the most exciting moments of his career. When 
Jerusalem fell into the hands of the Sultan Saladin 
they were young men, thirty years of age, trained 
in all the business and the accomplishments of 
chivalry, and if King Richard took the lead of the 
princes of Europe in his determination to avenge 
the wrongs of the Cross and rescue the inheritance 
of Christ, the count was no less determined to devote 
his fortunes to so holy a cause and to so inspiring 
a commander. 

Together they sailed from Marseilles and braved 
the storms of the Mediterranean. Together they 
landed in Cyprus and wrested the island from 
the Emperor of Constantinople; and then, after 
Richard’s marriage with Berengaria, they sailed 
together for the Holy Land. 

The story that delighted Godfrey most was that 
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of the great siege of Acre by the Christians, and 
again and again he had listened to it in the long- 
winter evenings at home. 

“When we arrived,” he had heard Count Guy 
say, “the siege had already lasted three years. 
The Saracens were hemmed in under the high 
tower. Multitudes from every Christian nation lay 
encamped around the city, unable to take it; and 
beyond them again were the hosts of the Saracens 
under Saladin and his brother, who were attempting 
to relieve the besieged. The King of France was in 
the Christian army, and came out to meet our ships, 
and we were received with shouts of welcome and 
the clang of trumpets, as if the arrival of Richard 
had already secured the surrender of the town.” 

This was the sort of hero for Godfrey, a paladin 
of romance before whom all difficulties were as 
nothing. Fever could not daunt him. Borne on his 
bed, he directed the attack and used his crossbow 
with deadly effect. The example spurred on young 
men to pluck stones from the solid wall under the 
darts of the defenders. The disheartened Saracens 
surrendered their city, and the King of France, 
now Richard’s rival, departed in umbrage to filch 
for himself the realm of England. 

“Many a time,” the count would add, “have 
I seen the Lion-Heart, perhaps with but a score 
of companions-in-arms, rush upon large bodies of 
the enemy, brandishing his sword to right and left 
as he rode, and cutting down the Moslems like a 
reaper with his sickle. The Saracens themselves 
said, 'His deeds are beyond human nature.’” 

Godfrey, therefore, was fully imbued with the 
knightly, spirit, and this day was a glorious^episode 
for him. 
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“They tell me, mother,” he said, “that the 
emperor will stay but two nights at most. Will 
my father be returning with him at once to the 
Italian wars?” 

“ I know not yet, my son, but the trouble between 
His Holiness and the emperor is spreading to the 
Boulonnais, and your father may feel he must be 
at home.” 

The confessor of the Lady of Oberfels was sitting 
near, in the company of a palmer from the Holy 
Land. 

“ If I am not too bold, lady,” he said to Godfrey’s 
mother, “the count, and his cousin, the Count of 
Boulogne, also, would be well advised to break 
with this renegade son of Holy Church.” 

“I do not know their intention,” she replied, 
“but when the emperor’s army marched north, 
Count Guy sent a messenger with instructions that 
my daughter and I should come under safe-conduct 
to Oberfels, till he decided what was best to be done. 
The accident of the emperor’s own visit to Aachen 
has made the meeting even easier than he expected.” 

"They are coming now,” exclaimed Godfrey. 
“The gates are opened.” 

A great shout went up from the crowd before the 
palace. The soldiers redoubled their forcible per¬ 
suasions, and secured a lane for the procession; but 
perfect good-humour prevailed, and though there 
was plenty of doubt as to the wisdom of Otto’s 
opposition to the Pope, yet he was still the national 
hero. 

"Long live the emperor! Long live the king!” 
resounded on all sides. 

A few men-at-arms and a marshal to clear the 
way issued from the palace gate, and then, at the 
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head of his train, rode Otto IV., gaily returning the 
salutations of the people as if wars and excommuni¬ 
cating popes were matters of no account. 

It was a long array of warrior-princes, knights, 
bishops and priests, supporters of Otto. Most of 
them were from West Germany and Flanders, and 
the confessor was able to tell the excited lads the 
names of the prinpipal personages. 

“There is my father!” cried the little Margaret. 

And a shapely knight near the emperor saluted 
the ladies of Hardelot and Oberfels, and waved a 
welcome to the children. 

“Who is the bishop by the side of the emperor?" 
asked Godfrey. 

“That,” said the confessor, “is Archbishop 
Thierry of Cologne. If Count Guy is of his way of 
thinking, there will be one brave knight at least 
who will be stanch to Otto and lost to the Pope.” 

"But the archbishop would not disobey His 
Holiness?” 

“I am a simple son of Holy Church,” answered 
the confessor, “and I meddle not with these high 
politics; but it is said that the archbishop may 
at any time be deposed for his favour to the 
emperor.” 

Konrad’s attention was attracted by the western 
knights. 

“Those, father, with the crosses on their shoul¬ 
ders,” he said to the priest, “are they not Crusaders 
from the Holy Land?” 

"They are, my son. Many of those with the red 
crosses are French; those with the green are Flemish; 
and with the white, English.” 

“And" are the Holy Places now won?” asked 
the boy. 
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"Would to God they were,” interrupted the 
palmer. “I am but newly returned from the Holy 
Land, and, alas! the Infidel is now in undisputed 
possession. The day of the heroes of the Cross is 
not now. Since King Richard died no prince cares 
that Jerusalem is trodden down by Gentiles, and 
that the symbol of our holy religion is derided. 
Faith lies dying; and God Himself can only work 
through men whose trust in Him is strong.” 

The Lady of Oberfels looked wistfully at her son. 
Her lord had sailed with the Crusaders nine years 
before, and his fate was still unknown. 

Konrad answered, with a confident smile: 

"When I am a man, I shall follow my father. 
God grant that I may find him, and that we may 
return together, victors.” 

And the thoughtful, dark-brown eyes flashed in 
his comely young face. 

The confessor glanced at the two cousins, Godfrey 
filled with ideals of chivalry, Konrad concerned 
rather with the fate of his father and of the Holy 
Places. The thought occurred to him to rivet on 
the lads the impressions of this day of pomp. 

In the lull of interest without, the priest took 
them within the great hall of the palace. On the walls 
were paintings of the deeds of Charlemagne. The 
confessor selected one representing the defeat of 
the Saracens in Spain, and recounted some of the 
mighty deeds the hero had wrought through faith. 
He told how St. James, Apostle and Martyr, who 
was buried at Compostella in Galicia, appeared to 
Charlemagne in a dream, said that his shrine was 
neglected, and bade him drive the Saracens from 
Spain and restore the Church. Charlemagne de¬ 
termined to do so with the apostle’s help; and, 
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great as were the difficulties, his faith overcame 
them. 

“And thereby, my son, not only did the great 
Charles obtain the favour of Holy Church, but the 
deeds of himself and his knights are sung by minstrels 
to this day. Who has not heard the song of Roland, 
Charles’s nephew, in which the prowess and noble 
death of the knight are recited? It was to the 
dean of our own church of Aachen that the good 
Bishop Turpin, who was with the great king, wrote 
the account of his campaign. But Charles and his 
knights are dead; and Richard of the Lion Heart 
is dead; and the heroes of the faith who fought 
and won Jerusalem at the bidding of the great 
Pope Urban are dead; and once more the Holy 
Places are given over to Antichrist.” 

“I have heard,” said Godfrey, as they returned 
to see the procession, “how, at the bidding of the 
great Pope, and at the preaching of the hermit 
Peter, my namesake, the Duke of Bouillon, and 
others did defeat the Saracens, so that he and his 
successors became rulers of Jerusalem. Will not 
God, at the prayer of His Church, raise up a 
deliverer yet again? I sometimes hope that I 
myself may be worthy to follow such a leader, 
even as my father followed Richard of the Lion 
Heart.” 

“God and His Mother grant it, my son; and may 
some of the heroes who have even now been at 
mass in the church in which the sainted Charles 
lies buried be stirred by his example to such an 
enterprise.” 

The returning procession came in sight. As it 
drew near the shouts from the now hoarse throats 
of the crowd grew in volume. Their mad enthusiasm 
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was the expression of their confidence that, streng¬ 
thened by the rites of the Church, their hero was 
irresistible. Knights, counts, dukes, bishops, cru¬ 
saders, with the emperor at their head, passed 
through the crushing, swaying mass and re-entered 
the palace. The great event of the day was over. 
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CHAPTER II 


OBERFELS 

The Castle of Oberfels lay midway between Aachen 
and Cologne. It was a fastness in the hills, domi¬ 
nating a well-wooded valley whose stream ran 
noisily down to the Rhine, and was perched upon 
a rocky eminence above a forest of pine and silver 
birch. 

Here, for some weeks after Otto’s visit to Aachen, 
a number of guests remained, among them Count 
Guy and his family. 

One day, as he was sitting with the Lady Ermen- 
garde, he sent for Godfrey to come to them. 

"I am glad, my son,” he said, “to hear from 
the Lady of Oberfels what excellent progress you 
have made as squire, and I am sorry that you 
must now be returning home.” 

“Yes, and let me add,” said the Lady Ermen- 
garde, “that the good priest speaks well of your 
devotion to your book.” 

"Your mother and sister will be returning also,” 
continued the count. “You are old enough to under¬ 
stand that Western Europe is ranging itself into 
two great camps. The Pope is relying upon King 
Philip of France in his struggle against the Emperor 
Otto and against King John of England. My cousin, 
Count Renaud of Boulogne, and I, as his castellan, 
side with Otto and John, and soon there will be 
open war. Our castle of Hardelot may be attacked, 
and I must be there.” 
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Then, noting the look of disappointment on the 
lad’s face, he added: 

“You will go as squire to another castle nearer 
us. Make the most of the remaining time with 
Konrad. You have each done well, and I look to 
you both to become good knights.” 

The news came as a thunderbolt to Godfrey. He 
hastened to share it with Konrad. 

The fact is that the events of the memorable day 
at Aachen had profoundly impressed them, and 
already they had been debating together how, and 
how soon, they might devote themselves to the 
crusading ideal. 

“At least,” said Godfrey, “we shall see much 
knightly sport these next few weeks. How I long 
for the time when we shall be knights ourselves.” 

So the remaining time at Oberfels passed gaily 
enough. Hunting and hawking and other outdoor 
exercise went on daily. Towards the end of March 
the time for the parting of the cousins came, and 
Konrad was left without his friend. 

A couple of days later he took part in an expedi¬ 
tion, hardly a hunt, into the neighbouring forest. 
Few knights joined it, for but few remained at 
the castle; but among them was a certain Sir 
Tancred, who had sailed with the Lord of Oberfels 
himself, in what we now know as the Fourth 
Crusade. It was Tancred whose martial bearing 
and stories of Eastern warfare had exercised upon 
Konrad an influence similar to that which the 
stories of Count Guy had upon Godfrey. 

“Tell me about my father again,” said Konrad, as 
they rode along together. “Since I saw those knights 
at Aachen the thought of him is more than ever 
with me, and I dwell upon all that he has done.” 
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“I too dwell upon it, lad, and again and again 
it comes tome whether I might not have saved him.” 

“But, Sir Tancred, you could not help the vessel 
being separated from the rest.” 

"No, indeed. The ways of God are inscrutable. 
I am sure we and our fellow-knights left Venice for 
His glory alone, and yet the storms of the Mediterra¬ 
nean, after driving us helplessly till all reckoning was 
lost, left us at the mercy of the infidel ship.” 

“Then how can you blame yourself? ” 

"Well, we might have evaded it. The weather 
had improved, and perhaps with good seamanship 
we might have escaped. But there was a council 
of war and I joined my voice to your father’s in 
favour of attack, relying not only upon our own 
skill in arms but also upon the help of the saints. 
You know the rest, lad. The Saracens proved to 
be greatly superior in numbers, and it was only 
by a miracle that our vessel at last got away. 
Unhappily, in the close fight, a number of our 
knights, your father amongst them, were taken 
prisoners. I was his life-long friend. He called to 
me, if I escaped, to look after you and your mother 
and sister, and then he commended himself to the 
will of God.” 

And Tancred looked sadly at the boy. The years 
had passed and no news had come. At best the 
Lord of Oberfels was a slave in some infidel house¬ 
hold. Was he even living? Tancred meanwhile, at 
the express desire of the Lady of Oberfels, lived 
at the castle and acted as guardian to the children. 

Konrad’s parting with Godfrey and the lingering 
influence of the great day at Aachen made him, 
during that ride, more than ever engrossed in 
Tancred’s story. They lagged behind the rest. 
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Suddenly, as they rode along the woodland track, 
they were faced by a huge boar, which had been 
disturbed by the noise of the party and stood in 
their way. 

“Back," said Tancred in a quiet but decided 
voice. "Keep well behind me. This is no sport 
for you.” 

The animal held its place full in their path, all 
its powers in readiness for attack or resistance; 
and the knight, finding that shouting was of no 
avail, attempted to pass round it, covering Konrad 
the while—a difficult manoeuvre on account of the 
closeness of the trees and undergrowth. The boar 
turned as he did so, always facing the knight, and 
remaining on the same spot. 

“It is a ferocious beast,” said he, "and you must 
not come near him. Sound your horn to recall the 
others, and make off while I attract his attention.” 

Konrad blew a loud blast and awaited his oppor¬ 
tunity. 

The boar was an enormous animal with huge 
tusks, and, infuriated by the sound of the horn, 
began to foam at the mouth in its rage. Its shaggy 
hair bristled. Its ears stood erect. Tancred rode 
straight for it with his hunting-spear, and plunged 
it into the creature’s breast; but the shaft broke 
short, and the boar, now maddened by its wound, 
rushed at him, driving his horse backward upon 
Konrad, whose own mount shied and sprang into 
the open. 

“Quick, Konrad; now is your chance.” 

But the boar was quicker still. It made a sudden 
dash for Konrad’s horse, ripping open its hind leg 
before it could leap aside. Horse and rider rolled 
over together. 
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Sir Tancred dreaded the next onslaught of the 
brute. Would the horse or the lad be its target? 
Before he came up it chose the plunging animal 
for its prey, burying its tusks full in the lungs. 
And the knight, seizing his advantage, struck it 
with his sword and stunned it with a blow. Then, 
leaping down, he hamstrung the boar, and, turning 
anxiously to his companion, 

“Konrad,” he cried. “Are you hurt? Speak.” 

There was no reply. 

He dragged the crushed and fainting lad from 
under the expiring horse, dreading what injuries 
he might have sustained; and then, making a 
pillow of his cloak, impatiently awaited the return¬ 
ing party and the dispatch of a messenger for the 
castle physician. 

Near the scene of the misadventure stood a 
shepherd’s cottage, and thither the lad was carried. 
The shepherd’s wife appeared, and, with expres¬ 
sions of pity and warm-hearted sympathy, wel¬ 
comed the party to the best the poor house afforded. 
A boy was tending sheep on a piece of meadowland 
close by. 

“Run, Nicholas,” said she, “and tell your father 
he is wanted.” 

Nicholas, a quiet, bright-eyed boy of some twelve 
years of age, was off on his errand at once; and soon 
the shepherd arrived, all anxiety to render what 
help he could. The castle physician, after a careful 
examination of the patient, declared it would be 
impossible for him to be moved then from the 
cottage, but that a week or two should restore the 
boy sufficiently. There was nothing for it, there¬ 
fore, but to make the best of such accommodation 
as was available. 
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Konrad was soon installed in a comer of the one 
room; and, needless to say, his mother saw that all 
possible comforts were brought to him. 

Moreover, Peter, the shepherd, was better off 
than many of his class, and his own household was 
capable of supplying much that a patient in Konrad’s 
condition needed. 

Beside his mother and little Bertha, Konrad had 
one constant visitor from the castle. The knight 
Tancred was greatly distressed, and did his utmost 
to relieve the tedium of the illness. Happily there 
was one topic which, as Konrad grew stronger, 
never failed to interest, and went far in the boy’s 
estimation to compensate for his disablement. 

“Tell me, Sir Tancred,” said he, "why it was 
that the Crusade in which you and my father 
sailed accomplished so little.” 

“It was no crusade at all,” the knight replied. 
“We who formed the bulk of it were brave and 
honest enough, but as to our leaders, some say 
the Venetians had paid them to attack the enemies 
of their republic instead of the foes of God. Be 
that as it may, they led us to Constantinople, 
against men who, whatever their faults, were at 
least worshippers of the Lord Christ.” 

"Then my father would never have fought the 
Saracens had you not met their vessel.” 

"It was a sorry business,” answered Tancred. 
“When we that had escaped fell in with other 
stragglers and eventually rejoined the fleet, we 
found it already half in mutiny. But we were 
talked over. They told us we could best recover 
Jerusalem if a Latin emperor reigned first in the 
city of Constantine. 

"What is the result?" he continued. "Instead 
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of our forces being united in one common cause 
against the Infidel, we are split up into a number 
of petty states, and the realms of the Emperor of 
Constantinople, of the Prince of Antioch, the Count 
of Tripoli, and the King of Cyprus, are but so 
many settlements under Western laws and customs 
that accept the rule of the Saracen by their side. 
This John of Brienne is King of Jerusalem in name 
only. The cross which once surmounted the temple 
there, on the site of the altar of ancient Israel, 
has been removed; and the crescent, the emblem 
of the hated faith of Mohammed, now from the 
summit of the dome once more dominates the 
Holy City.” 

Events were moving faster for the cousins than 
either of them could have supposed possible. It is 
difficult for us, at this distance of time, and under 
the influence of another conception of duty, to 
understand the infatuation that possessed Europe 
in 1212 regarding the Crusades. In those days there 
appeared nothing nobler or more entirely pleasing 
to the Almighty than the deliverance from Moham¬ 
medan power of the sites of the Birth and Passion 
of our Lord. The Pope was enthusiastic. Bishops 
and priests everywhere preached its paramount 
claims, and processions were organised to influence 
the people in its favour. By contrast, the every¬ 
day, homely virtues counted for nothing; even the 
virtues of the cloister were on a lower plane; and 
the fact that departure for the Holy Land might 
mean neglect of family and other responsibilities 
at home, and was too often grasped as a means 
of escaping irksome obligations, was condoned. 

It should not, therefore, surprise us that even 
in the shepherd’s family there was one member 
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who had caught the infection. This was none other 
than Nicholas, Peter's second son, the mere child 
of twelve whom we saw tending sheep when the 
disabled Konrad was brought to the cottage. Quiet, 
meditative boy as he was, the excitement that was 
rousing Europe, when it came his way, came to 
him like seed on prepared soil. 

Nicholas heard of it first in the village church. 
It was the day of his first communion, that solemn 
moment when the Catholic boy takes upon himself 
the responsibilities of the Christian life, and with 
feelings of adoration and exaltation receives into 
his being the very Presence of the Eternal. To 
Nicholas it was a day of transcendent rapture. 
At mass, the priest, a good man whom the boy 
had loved from his earliest recollection, spoke of 
the Passion of our Lord—a Passion endured for 
them, his hearers—and, under the impulse of the 
supreme movement of that age, he went on to 
speak of the desolation of those Holy Places in 
which the stupendous drama of human redemption 
had taken place. 

“Lads,” the good priest said, “God finds His 
workers in the most unlikely surroundings. You, 
the poor and unknown, have provided Him with 
more helpers than have the rich and famous. He 
calls even you young lads to His side, and may He 
and His blessed Mother give grace that, when you 
have grown to manhood, some of you may be the 
means of winning those Holy Places again for Him.” 

Nicholas was impressed at once. He questioned 
his father; and Peter, whose duties took him 
occasionally into the neighbouring city of Cologne, 
was able to supply many details as to what was 
passing. The boy brooded over the strange story. 
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Here were knights and men-at-arms such as he 
had seen from time to time near his home—the 
finest, he doubted not, that the world had ever 
known. They had been fighting the cause of God 
for a hundred years; He must be on their side; 
and yet kings and emperors, champions and warriors 
of every degree, had thrown themselves in vain 
against the Infidel. Why was it? 

One day, soon after the arrival of Konrad, 
Nicholas tended the sheep as usual. He had taken 
them some distance from home and he was alone. 
The weather was sultry, and, as the afternoon 
wore on, he felt his thoughts more and more with¬ 
drawn from the real world and more and more 
concentrated on that future of devotion that he 
already prayed and hoped might be his portion. 
Yet why should he wait for that fullness of his 
manhood of which the priest had spoken? And a 
voice rang clearly in his ear: 

"Shepherd lad! remember the shepherd lad of 
old who triumphed in his weakness over armed 
might. The God of David lives, and the Goliath 
of insolent pride and of defiance of the Most High 
shall fall before Him.” 

Instantly the whole scene was transformed. He 
was himself David, at first watching his sheep at 
Bethlehem, but quickly finding himself in the camp 
of the Israelites. He saw, across the valley, the 
Philistine giant in brazen armour and helmet, 
bearing the ponderous spear; he heard the defiant 
challenge to find a man that could meet him; and 
in vision Nicholas went through the old-world 
story, with himself as the boy-champion, till 
Goliath lay dead at his feet and the army of the 
Philistines fled without a blow. 
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Nicholas gazed around him. The sheep were still 
there, peacefully feeding; but they seemed now to 
be the army of the Lord, and the conviction seized 
the boy that henceforth he was appointed Leader 
of the Host. 

Peter was made the confidant of his son’s experi¬ 
ence. He had no doubt the voice was from heaven, 
and, like another Eli, he bade the boy listen for a 
repetition of the call and, when it came, to ask 
for definite guidance as to what he was to do. 

Nor had they long to wait. This time the visita¬ 
tion took the form of a stranger approaching across 
the meadow. Nicholas was again far from home, 
and had taken his mid-day meal with him that he 
might not have to return till evening. 

His attention was arrested at once. The stranger 
wore a long robe of some coarse dark material 
tied round the waist by a rope. He had a broad 
fiat hat and carried a long staff and a peculiar 
branch, which Nicholas afterwards learnt to be 
that of a palm. The hat, he quickly saw, was deco¬ 
rated with shells, and a larger shell and a bag hung 
at the stranger’s waist. He came straight to the 
boy and said: 

"Good day to you, shepherd lad. I have come 
a long distance and am faint from want of food. 
Can you direct me to where I may obtain it?” 

In these lonely valleys and hillsides there was no 
such thing as a hostelry, and Nicholas answered: 

"No, sir, there is no place nearer than my father’s 
house, and the way there is long and difficult to 
describe. But if you will share the meal I have in 
my wallet you are very welcome.” 

The stranger was really hungry and gladly 
accepted. A few questions revealed the lad’s interest 
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and zeal; and it was not long before Nicholas had 
told the story of the voice and vision, and opened 
out the yearnings of his young soul. Quickly the 
stranger responded. 

"This garb,” said he, "is the dress of a pilgrim. 
The palm branch I bring from Jerusalem, where 
once the people waved them and shouted ‘ Hosanna 
to the Son of David.’ To-day His name is reviled 
and the Cross is trampled under foot. Nicholas! 
I am your Lord Himself. To some I appear in the 
guise of the poor and needy, that those who give 
even the cup of cold water may earn the reward 
of their pity and succour. You have already earned 
that prize. But I have higher work for you. Long 
enough have the great and mighty made their 
fruitless attempts to rescue the Holy City. Now 
shall the weak things of this world in their very 
innocence confound the strong. Captain of my 
host! Go in the strength of your Lord. And that all 
men may know that I have sent you, take my 
commission. Deliver it into the hand of the Arch¬ 
bishop of Cologne, and demand from him your 
right to lead, no longer armoured knights, but the 
pure children of my choice, to a bloodless deli¬ 
verance from the Infidel of the scenes of my Sinless 
Life and Atoning Passion.” 

With that the pilgrim drew from his breast a 
parchment curiously inscribed and handed it to 
Nicholas. The boy was already on his knees, and 
tremblingly took the scroll. 

How long he knelt he knew not, but when at 
length he raised his head the pilgrim was gone. 

Guileless young heart! How should he know that 
the devil can clothe himself as an angel of light ? 
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CHAPTER III 


DOM JACOB 

Konrad was now convalescent. He had not returned 
to the castle, for the physician considered the air of 
the pine-woods near Peter’s cottage to be beneficial 
for him; but he was in the habit of taking short 
walks with Tancred and Bertha to some spot in 
the neighbourhood whence a pleasant prospect 
might be enjoyed, and where they could pass an 
agreeable half-hour in rest and talk. 

On the afternoon of the day just described the 
walk had been rather more extended than usual. 
It led them to the summit of a low, rocky and partly 
pine-covered hill, and from it, through an opening 
in the trees, there was a beautiful view across the 
low-lying meadows near the Rhine, right away to 
the city of Cologne faintly discernible in the dis¬ 
tance, as it was lit up by the afternoon sun, which, 
from this point of view, fell full upon it. Among 
the rocks, near the summit of the hill, a hermit 
had built for himself a cell known only to the 
outside world by a door of rough oak, and by the 
small cave or chapel of irregular shape to which 
it might be seen to give access. But there were many 
to whom Father Pantaleon's retreat was better 
known. He had a warm welcome for all who sought 
him in trouble or in difficulty; his chapel was a 
favourite spot to which those who had been relieved 
in illness or distress came to return thanks to God 
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and His Saints; and so widely had his reputation 
spread that it was no uncommon thing for a holy 
man, bent on some pilgrimage or mission, or for 
a member of some religious community, to be 
found sharing Pantaleon’s shelter and simple fare, 
and benefiting by the words of wisdom and co uns el 
that fell from his lips. 

It was from motives like these that Konrad and 
his companions sought the retreat. The boy was 
inexpressibly grateful for his recovery, and, his 
prayers of thanksgiving over, while Tancred and 
Bertha sat without in the sunshine, he was soon 
pouring out his soul to the hermit on the all-engross¬ 
ing subject of his call in life. It was not long before 
he discovered that they were not alone. A slight 
sound of movement revealed to him that, in the 
dim light of the rock-chapel, a tall, cloaked figure 
was kneeling by the altar-rails. The stranger rose. 

“Oh, father, what is this? ” exclaimed the boy. 

The stranger advanced to Konrad. 

“Have no fear, my son, in that I have overheard 
your confidences. I am Dom Jacob, member of a 
fraternity in the city of Cologne yonder, and have 
been availing myself of the hospitality of our good 
Father Pantaleon while I too unburden my mind 
to him. Your youthful zeal has strangely moved me.” 

In reality Konrad was somewhat alarmed at this 
sudden apparition and address; but he put the best 
face he could upon it and merely remarked: 

“Father Pantaleon is always ready to listen to 
anything that weighs upon us and to help us if 
he can.” 

“I want,” Dom Jacob replied, “to know more of 
you. God has often favoured me by revealing the 
future in ways that it is given to but few to under- 
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stand; and perchance even now He has a message 
for you and me if we will but attend.” 

"My father, I ask nothing better than to know 
what God's will may be.” 

“ Come with me, then, my son, into Father 
Pantaleon’s inner cave, which I know he will allow 
us to use alone for the occasion. Is it not so, father ? ” 

"Do, Dom Jacob, as you will.” 

There was a shade of reluctance in the tone of 
the hermit’s consent; for, truth to tell, he knew 
very little of his visitor, who had come to him but 
a few days before and had spent most of the inter¬ 
vening time alone in the farther cavern. Moreover, 
Dom Jacob’s claim to membership of the Cologne 
brotherhood was new. 

"Do, Dom Jacob, as you will,” the hermit said. 
"Only I pray that the message may indeed be from 
above, a veritable guide in this difficult pathway 
of life.” 

“It shall be,” answered the stranger, “as the 
pillar of cloud and fire to Israel, leading them 
ever, as it moved, in the way wherein they should go.” 

With that he took Konrad by the hand and passed 
with him through a door in the chapel wall, which, 
Konrad noticed, he carefully closed behind them. 

To the boy's surprise he found himself in a 
relatively large apartment, the existence of which 
he—and, for that matter, wellnigh everyone else 
—had not suspected. It was rock-hewn, like the 
chapel, and, as the pair entered, was lit by only a 
dim lamp, which threw deep shadows that seemed 
to make the prevailing darkness more oppressive, 
while a number of bats, startled by the new-comers, 
flitted uncannily in and out the numerous recesses. 

A lad of more sensitive nerves would have con- 
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jured up alarming shapes and sounds in the obscure 
comers with which the irregular cave abounded; 
but Konrad stifled any such tendency, and was 
encouraged by the kindly manner and tone of voice 
of the. stranger, and by the fact that they were 
under Father Pantaleon’s roof. 

Dom Jacob broke the silence. 

"Are you really anxious, my lad, to learn what 
your future may be?” 

Konrad repeated that he was. 

"I warn you that it may not be altogether such 
as you anticipate.” 

"Nay, let me but know whether I shall share in 
the glory of fighting the battles of the Cross.” 

“Then kneel within this ring,” said Jacob, 
advancing a few steps, "and let us pray that the 
revelation may be given speedily.” 

Konrad obeyed. 

Rising to its full height, Dom Jacob’s figure 
seemed to gain in impressiveness. From his ample 
cloak he drew a magician’s wand, and, waving it, 
paced mysteriously round the lad, uttering mean¬ 
while words of which it was impossible to surmise 
the meaning. 

Then suddenly Konrad's attention was attracted 
by the curling of vapour which rose from the 
ground at some distance from him, and rapidly 
increased in volume till it filled a comer of the cave. 

“Have no fear,” said Dom Jacob. “Watch! The 
vision is at hand.” 

Already Konrad fancied he could detect some¬ 
thing within the formless cloud. It grew brighter; 
and as he peered within the folds he at length 
distinctly saw in outline the exterior of some great 
church. It grew brighter still. It was broad day. 
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The steps of the church seemed occupied by clergy 
in gorgeous robes, though these were not clear. But 
what now interested Konrad was the open space 
in front of it. The whole area seemed crowded, also 
by somewhat shadowy forms, except that, in a 
prominent position among them, he saw two figures 
—lads of perhaps his own age—or rather was not 
one of them somewhat younger? And did he not 
recognise the face? He fancied so; but could not 
remember where he had seen it, and the whole 
surroundings were completely different from any¬ 
thing with which he could connect it. 

For the lad in the vision sat aloft on a kind of 
chariot, clad in a long grey cloak, on which Konrad’s 
eager eye quickly detected a red cross richly em¬ 
broidered. On his head he wore a crown. Banners 
waved above him; and around him, on horseback, 
were several youths dressed in similar cloaks and 
in broad-brimmed hats. As he gazed Konrad 
strangely felt that the other prominent youth 
among them was himself—a lad who sat proudly 
erect, raising aloft a large cross; but he dated not 
ask any questions—the mystery of the experience 
overwhelmed him. There was no sound, but he was 
none the less certain that in reality the scene took 
place amid the shouts of the surrounding crowd, 
the chanting of the clergy, and the braying of the 
trumpets which he saw uplifted. The youths them¬ 
selves were singing; the chariot moved; and, as 
Konrad saw a procession form around it, the scene 
grew blurred and rapidly closed in the cloud from 
which it had emerged. 

"Oh, father, is this really the future? Where is 
this church? Who is that boy? And who are his 
companions ?" 
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“Who knows, my son. But patience! The vision 
comes again.” 

They waited in suspense. The cloud once more 
cleared; and, as it rolled away upward among the 
rocks, Konrad seemed transported to the margin 
of a great sea. It was as his cousins had described 
it to him, and the expanse of water stretched before 
him limitless. On one side a headland seemed to 
jut out into it, and upon the shore was assembled 
just such a shadowy company as he had seen 
before the church. In the midst of the assembly 
there was a gorgeous chariot as before, with the 
crowned figure surrounded by his bodyguards. All 
knelt; and Konrad realised that some joint petition 
was being expressed. He had not long to wait for 
the result. The boy-king rose, took the crucifix 
from his lieutenant’s hand, and, holding it out¬ 
stretched, gave the signal to advance. His own 
chariot led the way—the youths on horseback 
closed in behind him, and the whole crowd, far 
as Konrad’s eye could reach, seemed to move with 
the same impulse. Their way led direct into the 
water, which was, indeed, close at hand. The chariot 
reached it, and, to Konrad’s amazement, the water 
opened before it, forming a wall on either hand, 
through which the procession began to move. 
Konrad could not restrain a cry of joy at the 
wondrous sight; but even then the vision dimmed 
and the scene was gradually lost in the cloud. 

Dom Jacob signed that yet one more revelation 
might be expected. And it came. 

This time Konrad saw once more an open space 
before some imposing building. But, even to his 
untutored eyes, the building was no church. Its 
most notable feature was a vast dome surmounted 
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by what he knew to be the symbol of the Moham¬ 
medan faith, a glittering crescent. The courtyard 
was once more dimly peopled, but Konrad recog¬ 
nised the crowd from Tancred's descriptions as 
being Saracen warriors. They were ranged right 
and left in close ranks, leaving a broad lane up the 
centre to the shrine. It was not difficult to guess 
how the scene would end. The cavalcade which 
entered the sea in the preceding vision would 
assuredly reappear and take possession of the 
shrine. Hardly had the thought occurred to Konrad 
when the head of the procession came in sight. But 
what surprised him now was the fact that throughout 
these scenes the lads were unarmed, or almost so. 
Only a few of the leaders carried weapons, and these 
apparently as much for ornament as for use. The 
fact was brought home to him by what now took 
place. The arms of the Saracens lay in heaps before 
them, and with every sign of submission they 
allowed the boy-king to advance to the steps of 
the mosque. Then, at a signal from him, the crescent 
miraculously fell from its place, and, as a golden 
cross was installed instead, the whole company, 
Moslem and Christian alike, prostrated themselves 
before it. 

Somehow Konrad knew that this was coming. 
The previous scenes had prepared him for it, and 
the whole so far tallied with thoughts that had 
long been uppermost in his mind that the convic¬ 
tion was borne in upon him that this was indeed 
the way in which both his own aspirations and the 
will of God were to be realised in the deliverance of 
the Sacred Places from the Infidel. 

There was no need to wait for more. He knew 
the climax had been reached; and, regardless of 
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what else the future might have in store for him¬ 
self, he fell prostrate like the crowd in an ecstasy of 
rapture and praised the saints for the revelation 
vouchsafed to him of the things to be. 

Dom Jacob watched him. 

“Then you ask no more, my son? Have you no 
fear that even amidst such glorious prospects there 
are difficulties and trials to encounter before the 
end is attained ? ” 

“They can be nothing, father, to one who has a 
brave heart and knows that Christ Himself and His 
Holy Mother are with us.” 

He was all excitement to begin the crusade. 

“And what was that church from which the 
deliverers of Jerusalem started? Do you know it, 
father? And who was that boy-king? Where may 
I find him? ” 

“Who it was, my son, I cannot say. But the 
church I know. It was no other than the church 
in Cologne yonder, where rest the bones of the 
Three Wise Men who came to worship at the feet 
of our infant Saviour. But when the vision is to 
be is not revealed.” 

“Yet, if the spot is so near, I may at least see it.” 

"If that be indeed your wish you shall do so. 
Perhaps even, for such is your zeal, and such the 
favour that has now been shown you, the good 
archbishop himself may speak with you.” 

"And when shall this be, father? ” 

"Try to meet me here again early to-morrow, and 
bring your friend Nicholas with you.” 

Konrad was too intent on his new mission to 
be surprised that the name of Nicholas was familiar 
to Dom Jacob. Nor did any suspicion cross the lad’s 
mind that what he had seen was other than a 
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revelation from God Himself. In the thirteenth 
century, it was entirely incredible that such effects 
could be produced by natural means. 

The two returned to the chapel, now empty. 
Both knelt before the altar, and Konrad’s young 
soul went out in devotion, and in yearning ambition 
for the glorious future in store. They re-emerged 
into the open air and to their waiting companions. 

No word was said by either the knight or Bertha. 
Prompted by Dom Jacob, the hermit had given them 
to understand that matters of great moment were 
progressing between Konrad and the monk, in 
which it would be sacrilege to interfere. 

At supper it was evident that something remark¬ 
able had occurred both to Konrad and to Nicholas. 
Both lads were lost in thought, and the usual 
talk as to the prospects of the springtime, the 
progress of the lambs, or the latest hunting expe¬ 
dition in the neighbourhood, fell entirely flat. Peter, 
of course, surmised well enough that his son was 
engrossed by the all-absorbing topic. He vaguely 
suspected that Konrad was to some extent in 
Nicholas’s confidence. Consequently he was in no 
way surprised to find the lads escape together as 
quickly as possible. 

Supper was over early, as was then the custom, 
and there remained a good hour of daylight before 
Konrad and Nicholas need retire to rest. It was a 
curious companionship that had sprung up between 
the young lord of the castle and the peasant boy. 
Each looked up with respect to the other. Nicholas 
rendered, as it were by instinct, the homage which 
then was unquestioningly paid to a social superior; 
and Konrad no less ungrudgingly acknowledged a 
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certain other-world superiority in the quiet reserve 
of the young dreamer. In the matter of physical 
accomplishment there was not much to choose 
between them. To Nicholas belonged the rude 
courage bred of the dangers of those fields and 
woods, still infested with wolves, boars, and even 
bears. To Konrad belonged the skill and finesse of 
the heir of generations of trained knighthood. Each 
lad was the complement of the other. 

“Nicholas, I have to-day received my marching 
orders.” 

They were sitting at the edge of a thick wood 
gazing across to the almost setting sun. The mystery 
of the dark intricacies behind them, the golden 
glory into which they looked, added to the glamour 
of Konrad’s story, as he and Nicholas tried to piece 
together the meaning of the visions he had seen. 
Two things seemed clear. A splendid and easy 
success awaited the enterprise therein foreshadowed, 
and it must be entered upon with the least possible 
delay. 

Then Nicholas told of the revelation made to 
himself, and, as he did so, the truth flashed upon 
Konrad that the boy-king of his visions was none 
other than his shepherd companion. No thought of 
jealousy arose with it. In the heart of each, and 
equally, there was devout thankfulness that to him 
had fallen a part in the great event that should 
stand out in history as the successful culmination 
of a century of the efforts of Europe, and an earnest 
prayer that he might prove worthy of the trust 
reposed in him. 

“Nicholas, I shall be marshal of your army, shall 
I not?” 

“I know nothing, Konrad, of warfare, nor of 
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discipline. To me is mere]y entrusted the leader¬ 
ship of the host. You shall care for the orderly 
arrangement of the whole. Together, under the 
blessing of our Lady and of the Lord Christ, we 
shall win Jerusalem for Him.” 

The boys clasped hands and stood to their pact 
in the fading light. Little did they know what it 
involved—days of dazzling glory, of difficulty, of 
disappointment, and, it may as well be said at once, 
of bitter failure, of separation and despair. 
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THE BLACK CROSSES 

The Abbot of tbe Monastery of St. Pantaleon in 
Cologne was busy in his private apartment. The 
convent owned considerable property in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, largely in land—Peter’s land was part 
of it—and it was the abbot’s business to see, either 
in person or through his officers, that not only all 
went well in the monastery, but that the estate 
also was properly administered. In addition to this, 
in so well-known an abbey, there were frequent 
visitors, and the more important of them must be 
entertained by the abbot himself, on account of 
the respect that was felt to be due to them and of 
the material benefit that might accrue to the 
monastery thereby. And, chief duty of all, there 
were relations to be kept up with the Holy See; 
and these, during the reign of so active a pontiff 
as Innocent III., whose missionaries were in constant 
progress throughout Europe, involved no little per¬ 
sonal attention. 

The seneschal finished his report for the day, 
and the abbot was left alone. He mused on the 
latest evidence of the zeal of His Holiness. Arch¬ 
bishop Thierry had been deposed on Holy Thursday. 
A former archbishop, Adolf, latterly an exile, had 
seized the vacant see, and it was by him that Dom 
Jacob had been introduced to the monastery. 

The abbot sent for the prior. 
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“This Dom Jacob, who came last week/' said he, 
as the prior entered, “I like not altogether his 
methods. Did you examine his credentials closely? ” 

“Closely, your lordship. They bore the seal of 
the holy father himself. Moreover, our most reve¬ 
rend father the archbishop is convinced of their 
genuineness.” 

“That may be,” returned the abbot quickly. 
“Archbishop Adolf is not yet confirmed in his see, 
and he may well think that his support of Dom 
Jacob in a crusade of children is the straightest 
road to the favour of His Holiness.” 

“Your lordship has none too great a liking for 
our new most reverend father in God. Nor indeed 
have I. Yet we know him to be both pious and 
shrewd, and he has had much talk with Jacob, 
who proves by his conversation that he is in the 
Pope’s counsels.” 

“The object is good,” returned the abbot. “The 
ruling classes are lax about this shameful abandon¬ 
ment of the Holy Places; but the people long to 
wipe out the disgrace. I pray that I did well in 
telling Dom Jacob of these lads.” 

“Your lordship, the way was marked out by the 
Almighty. Peter has again and again shown that his 
son is chosen by the Lord. You can have no doubt 
since that remarkable vision of the sheep.” 

“Well, father, I think I was more convinced when 
I found the young Lord of Oberfels so strangely 
affected. My faith wavers. Yet out of the mouth 
of infants God has perfected praise. And did not 
the great Bernard, he of Clairvaux, say that where 
his own crusade of warriors, stained too often with 
sin, had failed, the zeal and innocence of young 
hearts would win the cause?” 
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There was a knock at the abbot’s door. Dom 
Jacob had returned from his mission. 

The customary salutations passed and Jacob 
plunged at once into his subject. His work had 
been blessed beyond his hopes. The lads were 
devout and earnest, full of a contagious zeal, far 
beyond what he had ever prayed for. 

“But your lordship shall judge for yourself. They 
are even now in the refectory.” 

The lads were brought in, and their interview 
with the abbot was long. At length he acknowledged 
the hand of God at work, and decided that it must 
be given free course; but, man of affairs as he was, 
he realised, more clearly than Jacob appeared to 
do, the stupendous nature of the undertaking to 
which they were putting their hands. However, the 
events of that day set all doubt at rest. 

It was the cathedral, in which were deposited 
the bones of the Magi, that the lads had, above all, 
come to see; and thither, on leaving the abbey, 
Dom Jacob directed their steps. Absorbed as they 
were in the thought of Konrad’s vision, even the 
busy life of the streets interested them but slightly, 
though Konrad’s visit to Aachen was the only 
opportunity on which he had seen a large town, and 
Nicholas knew nothing but the country. However, 
before they reached the great church their attention 
was violently arrested. 

They had come to a large market-place. Like the 
streets, it was lined by timber houses overhanging 
the few shops that formed the ground floors, and 
the central space was full. Country people stood 
round with their wares—farm produce, live ducks 
and fowls tied by the feet in Bundles, pigs and 
sheep. Buyers bargained in high voices. Refresh- 
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ment booths did a great trade. And in one corner 
a party of morris-dancers evoked shouts of laughter 
by their sallies at the expense of citizens alike of 
high and low degree. 

They had half crossed the market, when, in the 
midst of all this life, a change was suddenly notice¬ 
able. In one comer of the space the crowd was 
parting and, as Konrad and Nicholas glanced in 
that direction, they saw emerging from a narrow 
street, and towering over the heads of the people, 
a great crucifix, apparently of gold, shining through 
the heavy black folds of some transparent fabric. 
As it slowly advanced it was succeeded by banners, 
also draped in black, and these again by other 
crosses, and by more banners and images of saints 
similarly shrouded; while incense rose and long 
tapers gave a flickering flame that added to the 
weird solemnity of the scene. 

A hush fell upon the chaffering crowd, and their 
hubbub was replaced by a long wailing chant, low 
at first, but growing distinct as it approached. 

"Kyrie eleison" rose and fell in monotonous 
cadence. 

The bearers of the great crucifix, and gradually 
the whole procession, came in sight—priests and 
attendants from the various churches, and citizens, 
many bareheaded, barefooted and in mourning— 
a long train of woe; and, as it passed, every knee was 
bent, heads were uncovered, and it seemed as if 
every heart shared in one common grief. 

"Lord have mercy upon us.” One and all joined 
in the chant. 

"It is the great Litany,” said Dom Jacob. "They 
are pleading for the souls of the martyrs of our 
Lord who have perished in the Holy Land, and for 
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the faithful who even yet uphold His cause there 
or suffer a captive’s fate.” 

Many swelled the throng as it passed; and, with 
them, Jacob and his young charges followed in its 
wake. Before each church a halt took place for 
prayer, and finally the whole company passed into 
the cathedral, followed by as many of the citizens 
as could find admittance. 

To Konrad and Nicholas the scene was over¬ 
whelming. This was their goal. It was with a str ang e 
emotion that Konrad recognised in the exterior the 
very steps and open space of his vision, and whis¬ 
pered his recognition to Nicholas; but now they 
stood within the fane itself, and neither of the 
country lads had ever imagined such a combina¬ 
tion of majestic grace and massive solemnity as 
here met the eye. 

It was Charlemagne’s old cathedral, which he 
built for the reception of the bones of the Three 
Wise Men. 

Nicholas restrained himself with difficulty. Here, 
surely, would he find the nucleus of his army, in 
this vast throng roused by the same unifying im¬ 
pulse that was in his own breast. Was not this the 
day of manifestation? Would not the Almighty 
set His seal upon all that had gone before? 

The great crucifix had now been restored to its 
place near the shrine of the Magi. The mass of men 
and women and, above all, of children, moved up 
the mighty nave towards the relics, and at length 
came the turn of Nicholas, Konrad and Jacob to 
approach. 

The lads’ hearts beat fast as they neared’ the 
sacred spot; and with reason, for they were not 
only in presence of the holy relics, but these were 
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themselves set in one of the supreme examples of 
the goldsmith’s work of the Middle Ages. 

In the form of a basilica, the gilded casket was 
encrusted with priceless gems and enamel—nothing 
had been spared—and amidst them were repre¬ 
sentations of the life of the Saviour, notably a 
relief of his Adoration by the Wise Men. The ancient 
Kaspar, of Asia, brought gold; African Balthasar, 
middle-aged, held myrrh; and young Melchior, the 
European—type, surely, of themselves—presented 
the incense. Their own Otto IV., the giver of the 
casket, was figured with the Magi, and the lads 
also longed to present themselves to the Child, 
who, with the orb in his left hand, was supported 
by the Queen of Heaven, and distributed blessings 
upon his worshippers. 

And then, around and above all, were the signs 
of woe associated with the great Litany; and 
focussing them in one supreme grief was the high 
altar, not only heavily draped in black, but display¬ 
ing instruments of the Passion, the Spear, the 
Nails, the Ladder, the Sponge on the reed, sur¬ 
mounted by a representation of the Crown of Thorns. 

The appeal was irresistible. With a cry of grief 
Nicholas fell upon his knees and, in the agitation 
of his spirit, implored the Christ Himself to help 
him. Then he rose calmly, boy as he was, and, 
with a dignity that astounded Dom Jacob and all 
that stood by, advanced without hesitation to the 
great crucifix and, taking his station beneath it 
at the top of the altar steps, boldly turned to the 
worshippers. The confidence of his movements 
arrested them. They gazed spellbound at the 
strange, slight figure of the fair boy in his shep¬ 
herd clothes, still carrying his crook, and with the 
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wallet out of which he had supplied the p alm ar 
still slung at his side. 

For a whole minute there was silence. All held 
their breath to listen. Then the clear young voice 
rang out: 

“I have seen the Christ. He has given me His 
message for this city.” 

There was no sign of scepticism. Portents were 
only too implicitly trusted then, and all was 
respectful attention. 

Nicholas raised his crook and continued: 

“Friends, I am young and ignorant; but even 
a lad must feel, as we all do this day, the sad con¬ 
trast between our Shrine of the Three Kings and 
the Holy Sepulchre of our Blessed Lord. The bones 
of the Kings lie, as is right, in this casket of gold 
and gems. We cense them; we pay them reverence; 
and we thank God that they are here to cure our 
diseases. But the scenes of our Lord’s Passion and 
of His Atoning Death are at best neglected, and 
may, alas! be subjected even at this moment to 
attack and desecration. Here all is devotion. In 
Jerusalem the Infidel mocks at our most sacred 
sites.” 

A low moan sighed through the cathedral at 
his words. 

“You may well shudder at the contrast. And 
think of the lot of those who are trying yonder to 
uphold the honour of our Saviour. They are be¬ 
sieged and starving, or they exchange the valour 
of the fight for the horrors of slavery. Hear the 
clank of the chains as their oppressors taunt them. 
They cry to us for help. They cannot save 
themselves.” 

Throughout the crowd the first astonishment at 
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the lad and the dumb grief at his words were fast 
giving way to excitement. The whole mass swayed 
as Nicholas continued: 

"The might of men is powerless. Once, through 
a lad with five loaves and two fishes, God fed a 
multitude. To-day He tells you through me that 
not with an army nor by might, but by His Spirit, 
shall the deliverance of the Holy City be secured. 
Armoured knights, stand aside! Through the chil¬ 
dren God will work His will, and I, most reverend 
father, have from the blessed Jesus Himself the 
commission to lead them.” 

Never was youthful assurance more remarkable 
than that displayed by Nicholas. 

Stupefaction fell upon all. The archbishop, as 
astonished as the rest, partly rose from his throne, 
and Nicholas, now master of the assembly, moved 
towards him, dropped reverentially on his knees 
and, drawing the parchment commission from his 
wallet, handed it with simple dignity to his spiritual 
lord. 

The archbishop had now recovered his self-pos¬ 
session. He unrolled the document and read it 
through in the sight of the people. Then, raising 
Nicholas by the hand, he led him to the high altar. 
They laid the commission upon it; they knelt in 
prayer; and the archbishop, turning to the crowd 
as it bent in its emotion, spoke in clear tones. 

"It is the voice of God. Go, ye blessed, in the 
name of the Lord. God wills it.” 

"God wills it.” They were the words that had 
thrilled Europe ever since they were spoken by 
Pope Urban in the market-place of Clermont, and 
had been the inspiration of every crusade. The 
mourners before the Shrine of the Three Kings 
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caught them up. The church rang with them, and 
rang, and echoed again and again. They passed to 
the crowd without, unable to gain admission, but 
surging round the great door at the rumour of what 
was passing within; and soon throughout the city 
the news had run that God had decreed another 
crusade, that the archbishop had blessed it, and 
that the leader was the young son of a simple 
shepherd. 

It is difficult to say what passed meanwhile within 
the cathedral. The scene was one of confusion. Some 
said that a strange light was seen upon the altar, 
proceeding from the miraculous commission. Others 
averred that the great crucifix bowed, as in acknow¬ 
ledgment of the resolution of the people. Certain it 
is that among all the children of the congregation, 
even to the youngest, there spread a veritable con¬ 
tagion to range themselves at once under the 
leadership of Nicholas, and that this was focussed 
when Konrad, stepping forward, took his place by 
his friend’s side and led the assembly in that ancient 
Latin hymn dear to him and to them all: 

Veni, Creator Spiritus. 

Almost unconsciously the two lads found them¬ 
selves leading a procession. The children and young 
people throughout the church ranged themselves 
to take part in it. Older people stood aside; and the 
line of youths and maidens, without any clear idea 
of their destination, but feeling that somehow they 
were forthwith commencing their march for the 
deliverance of the Holy Land, passed out of the 
great door and made their way through the chief 
thoroughfares and open spaces of the city. They 
had but one reply to all inquiry or protest: 
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“Men of arms have failed. We children will show 
you what God can do/' 

Of course fatigue and hunger told in time upon 
the most enthusiastic. By twos and threes they 
allowed their friends to lead them home. Even 
Nicholas and Konrad realised that the time for 
this crusade was not yet; but in their case their 
friends were still unaware of what had taken place, 
and the lads, determined at least not to live their 
old life, returned with Jacob to St. Pantaleon. 

To one and all the start was only postponed. 
Hundreds of young hearts that night glowed with 
the conviction that by the special favour and call 
of Christ and of His Church they had been chosen 
for deeds of high endeavour and of glory. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE CRUSADE 

Lest some reader should object that the over¬ 
whelming response to the appeal of Nicholas 
described in the last chapter was exaggerated, 
it may be well to add a few words regarding the 
extraordinary enthusiasm that pervaded Western 
Christendom in this year, 1212. 

A variety of causes contributed to it. One was 
the approach to political unity, and certainly to 
common interest, indicated by the lordship of the 
emperor over Germany and Italy and by his con¬ 
nections with England and France, already de¬ 
scribed, an influence dating more or less from the 
days of Charlemagne. Another was found in the 
song cycles celebrating that great founder of modern 
Europe, which were on the lips of every minstrel, 
and became, like many another song, common 
property. Art contributed its aid in the form of 
the mighty cathedrals which began to arise as by 
a universal Christian impulse—a bond of union in 
many matters of daily intercourse as well as in 
religion—and also in the form of the paintings and 
sculpture, notably representations of the Passion, 
which adorned them. Convents of monks or nuns 
added for the most part a humanising and idealising 
strain to life. 

In the midst of these developments the priest, 
though still held in awe on account of the well- 
nigh supernatural powers which he was felt to 
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possess, nevertheless tended to be less indispensable 
in other aspects of worship. It was the day when 
many a simple-minded Christian passed beyond 
this barrier and approached the Almighty for him¬ 
self. Francis of Assisi was even then establishing 
a new conception of true religion, in which, not 
ceremony, but practical service to the daily needs 
of mankind was the dominant note, and in this 
very year he himself made an attempt, though it 
was ineffectual, to carry the Gospel to the Saracens. 

At the same time superstition was never more 
rampant, and marvels and wonder-working relics 
were implicitly believed in; while, over all, the 
papal power had been supreme for more than a 
century, giving a unity of purpose and polity such 
as Christendom had never before possessed. 

The hearts of Christian Europe might be said 
to beat as one. A common conscience had arisen; 
and under its sway all the movements above 
mentioned became focussed in the great struggles 
against the Saracen which we know as the Crusades. 
And if, during the years preceding 1212, the enthu¬ 
siasm had died down owing to the withdrawal of 
commanders or the treachery of leaders, yet it was 
only smouldering, and was ready to blaze out again 
upon but slight provocation, even at the call of an 
emotional boy. 

In fact, not only in and around Cologne, but in 
France also, the same phenomena were observ¬ 
able. News came that a counterpart of Nicholas, 
a lad named Stephen, was even then at St. Denis, 
the burial-place of the French kings, and the 
most sacred spot on French soil, rousing similar 
enthusiasm. Both movements grew rapidly and 
spread wide. 
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It is unnecessary to dwell on the political aspect 
of these events. Suffice it to say that both the King 
of France and the Emperor Otto did their utmost 
to discourage them. Both realised the serious aspect 
of a foolhardy enterprise which, though but par¬ 
tially successful, would still to that extent rob 
their dominions of the flower of their youth; while 
Otto had the further reason that he was not dis¬ 
posed to encourage anything that played into the 
hands of his enemy the Pope. 

Meanwhile, what of Nicholas and Konrad? The 
first feeling of the archbishop and of the abbot 
was one of pleasure and thankfulness, a feeling 
which changed to dismay at the magnitude of the 
response, which they quickly recognised was getting 
out of control, and at the enormous difficulties 
which lay in their way. They were overwhelmed 
with reproaches on the part of parents of the 
children, particularly of those of gentle birth. 

Konrad’s mother and Sir Tancred were soon 
upon the scene. On the morrow of the Black Crosses 
they had heard the whole story, and the prominent 
part the boy had taken in it. The grief of the Lady 
of Oberfels was extreme. 

“Oh, Tancred, he must be saved from such folly. 
His father is a prisoner in some land of the Saracens, 
if not already dead; and I cannot lose my boy also.’’ 

And Tancred, who knew the disillusion of the 
actual warfare for the Cross, was no less determined 
to save him. 

There was no difficulty in tracing him to the 
monastery, for the whole city knew where the 
shepherd-lad was housed. Peter also took up his 
residence there as a person of great importance, 
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the favourite or the execration of parents, according 
to the view they took of the coming expedition. 

The Lady of Oberfels and Sir Tancred were 
received with becoming state. 

“I know,” said the abbot, “the purpose of your 
visit to me. Yet permit me, lady, as is but fitting, 
that I recall with thanks the favours you have often 
shown this house. They are ever before us.” 

“Surely, my lord, this is a poor return for favours. 
I had rather not speak of them. You are keeping 
from me my only son, and I have come for him.” 

“Lady, he is here,” said the abbot, as Konrad 
entered. “If I recalled your good deeds, it was 
rather that you should understand that it is impos¬ 
sible for us, who can never forget them, to do any¬ 
thing against your wishes. Your son, madam, is 
chosen of the Lord for this work. You will not hold 
him back from such a call ? ” 

“My lord, if I am weak, forgive me. But I have 
lost my husband. Take not my son.” 

And she burst into tears. 

"My lord abbot,” said Sir Tancred, “accept a 
plain man’s view. I know, as few do, the deception 
that may lurk in undertakings that seem most 
holy. I myself have been thus deceived and betrayed. 
This lad’s father has lost his life, or at least his 
liberty. As for this wild scheme, failure and anguish 
will be the portion of all involved in it.” 

The abbot, in his heart only half-convinccd of 
the divine inspiration of the crusade, shirked his 
responsibility by turning to Konrad with the query: 

“Tell me, my son, has the Christ indeed spoken 
to your heart in this matter? ” 

The boy, flashing his soulful eyes, replied with 
spirit: 
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"Have I not told you, my lord, that God has 
spoken to me in vision? He wills it. Mother, Sir 
Tancred, fight not against the Almighty.” 

His breast heaved with the thought, while dis¬ 
appointed ambition and the loss of romance and 
of the companionship of Nicholas added their 
poignancy to his feelings. 

“And God will lead me, mother, to my father. 
Have you no thought that he is waiting for me ? ” 

“Son, you must not leave me. Where your father 
is I know not. I can only pray that God will smooth 
his path. To us, I fear, he is for ever lost.” 

There was no escape for Konrad, and he returned 
to Oberfels. Yet it was utterly unaccountable to 
him, an inexpressible grief; and when he realised 
that submission was the only course he lapsed into 
melancholy. 

Naturally his mother hoped that a very short 
time would restore him. He had quite recovered 
from the accident; he could indulge in all the 
sports he loved; he would soon be himself again. 

She was mistaken. Not only days but weeks 
passed and he remained the same; and finally it 
was thought best to send him to be for a time with 
his cousin Godfrey. The boys had become greatly 
attached to one another; and this surely should 
make all right. Moreover, he was fully old enough 
to be squire in his uncle’s castle; or might go on 
with Godfrey to another. 

With Nicholas the case was different. Peter was 
only too pleased at the notoriety, not to say fame, 
that his son had achieved; and archbishop and 
abbot were anxious to retain him as being, if properly 
guided, the best means they possessed of controlling 
the spirit that had been evoked. In the monastery, 
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therefore, for a time he remained. There was an 
excellent monk there whose business it was to 
keep the records of the institution, and notably to 
write the abbey version of the Chronicles of Cologne 
which has come down to us to-day, and from which 
our story is partly taken. 

With this monk Nicholas spent some time daily 
in the writing-room, learning, so far as his training 
permitted, something that the monk thought would 
be useful—scraps of history and of the geography 
of the places he must shortly be passing through. 

"I envy you, Nicholas/' he said. “Here I sit, 
loving my books, it is true; but often, when with 
scarlet and gold, and other gay colours, I illuminate 
some manuscript with pictures of kings and queens 
and knights in glittering armour, I long to join 
them in the real world." 

“Come with us then," said Nicholas. 

“Nay, my work is here." 

And the monk turned a little sadly to his chronicle. 

This could not last long. Nicholas became im¬ 
patient of restraint; and, moreover, in an incredibly 
short space of time—a few days only—the whole 
country around Cologne, especially up and down 
the Rhine, and in Burgundy, was seething with 
the excitement caused by the news of the great 
scene at the Black Crosses. Obviously there was 
no holding the ardour of the young and of the 
many elders who now began to associate them¬ 
selves with them, Nicholas was given full play, and 
he lost no time in going from town to town, repeat¬ 
ing his appeal on behalf of the Holy Places and 
calling upon the young to prepare for the great 
day, soon to come, when he should lead his host 
to bloodless, but certain, victory. 
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“God Himself makes ready our way. The scorching 
heat of summer”—and 1212 was a year of drought— 
"will dry up the sea; and we shall march dryshod to 
the Promised Land as did the Israelites before us.” 

That many of his little followers met with opposi¬ 
tion goes without saying. Parents entreated their 
children to put such folly from them; others for¬ 
bade them to engage in it; others again attempted 
to restrain them; but bolts and bars were broken, 
and some made their escape through gaps effected 
in the very walls. On the other hand there were 
many who blessed them for their zeal and eagerly 
equipped them for the journey. 

So the day of departure approached. As far as 
possible the little people, mostly boys, but also 
many of them girls, wore the dress that had been 
decided on—a long grey cloak with a cross of 
red, and a broad-brimmed flat hat. Some carried 
banners and crosses; many, a palmer’s staff; but 
few of them a weapon of any kind; and as they 
passed from village to village to the meeting-place 
at Cologne the bands grew in size, until, as they 
drew near the precincts of the city, their numbers 
had swollen to enormous proportions. 

At length the day itself broke. No less than 
twenty thousand children were assembled in a 
vast camp that it had been necessary to improvise 
outside the walls, and it was an imposing scene 
on which the sun rose that June morning. Cologne 
stands on a low hill above the Rhine, which here 
forms a harbour, and bends, opposite the city, 
round what was then grazing land. Church towers 
broke the outline of the roofs, and around them 
that day, or across the river, hundreds of closely 
packed tents were gay with pennons fluttering in 
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the breeze. Through all passed the steady stream 
of the broad Rhine, whose shining way might be 
traced back among the green hills yonder to the 
south from which it had flowed. 

Every point of vantage was thronged. From the 
walls thousands watched the children forming into 
line from all the points of their scattered camp, 
filling the air with their jubilant cries, and con¬ 
verging, by road or path, or bridge, or boat, on 
the city. They threaded, many of them, the narrow, 
tortuous streets, where every window contributed 
its contingent to the wondering crowd of onlookers. 
By no means all of these were supporters of the 
crusade, but at least they sympathised—as who 
could refrain from doing?—in the enthusiasm of 
the growing army, much as they might shake their 
heads and wonder to what it all could lead. 

The central spot was outside the cathedral, where 
Charlemagne’s fane stood on its eminence over¬ 
looking the waters of the river. It was Konrad’s 
vision realised. Steps, clergy, the crowded area, 
all were there, all except Konrad himself. The 
boy-leader, now the boy-king, Nicholas, stood in 
his chariot crowned and robed, the red cross upon 
one shoulder, and on the other a golden letter 
“T,” the initial of the German word "tugend,” 
"virtue,” symbol of his saintliness and of his power 
to work miracles. His lieutenants on horseback 
surrounded him. The crosses were raised; the 
banners unfurled; and at a signal from Nicholas's 
uplifted hand the whole assembly broke into their 
marching song: 

“Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 

We sing, with exultation, 

He who was bom in Bethlehem 
In thee hath wrought salvation,— 
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Thou City of the Living God 
Whose streets the Lord of Glory trod 
For our regeneration. 

’Twas in thy glades, Gethsemane, 

His stainless soul was anguished; 

'Twas on thy cross, O Calvaxy, 

The world's Redeemer languished; 

And by His life from Nazareth 
Until He died the cruel death 

The sin of man was vanquished. 

Then onward to God’s Holy Land 
Till He our Christ restore us; 

Kept in the Lord Jehovah’s hand. 

The waves shall part before us; 

And where our fathers fought in vain 
We shall a peaceful triumph gain ; 

' God wills it ’ is our chorus. 

Take, Lord, our youthful lives, that they 
May share Thy blest renewing; 

Protect us in our pilgrim-way. 

All sin and wrong subduing. 

And if our path should lead through loss 
Still may we bravely bear Thy cross, 

Thy grace our souls bedewing. 

Jerusalem on earth we love. 

But, Lord, our hearts embolden 

To reach that fuller life above 
From which our eyes are holden. 

O may we stand within thy gates, 

Where praise for God eternal waits, 

Jerusalem the Golden 1 ” 

Already the chariot was moving. The throng 
made way for it as it crossed the square to the 
great southern route. The lieutenants surrounded 
or followed. The mass of the army fell in behind 
them, and, with faces bespeaking rapture and victory, 
with arms waving, and many with dancing feet, the 
vast procession passed on its way. 

Wistful eyes pursued them as far as practicable; 
hearts already ached with foreboding as to what 
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would be their fate. Holy Church might bless, and 
the glamour of the daring and the novelty might 
hide for a time the stern realities before them. But 
in those days of primitive roads, or of none, fatigue 
and illness, storm and accident, heat and cold, 
hunger and thirst, attack by beast or man, want of 
proper shelter, homesickness, could not be per¬ 
manently disguised; and when the reaction came, 
where would be the enthusiasm, the fellowship, the 
discipline, the buoyant hope, the bright vision with 
which this strange assemblage set out! 

And so they passed from sight. The valley of 
the Rhine received them, studded by castles where 
dwelt marauding bands, and tenanted by the fierce 
beasts that roamed its forests; and beyond it lay 
the mighty mass of the snow-clad Alps which must 
be crossed before even the first stage of the pil¬ 
grimage could end. 

No wonder that the hearts of the beholders ached 
and that many an eye brimmed with tears. 
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HARDELOT CASTLE 

Konrad’s journey to his cousin’s gradually broke 
in upon his melancholy. After all he was a boy, 
and it was not in the nature of things that he should 
fail to be interested as he passed with Tancred for 
the first time down the famous Rhine and out into 
the ocean of which he had heard so much from 
Godfrey. They sailed by the sand dunes that lie 
along the coast of Flanders, rounded the rocks 
that guard the headland of Gris Nez, and at length 
entered the harbour of Boulogne. 

“Yonder on the height,” said Tancred, “is the 
palace where was born Godfrey, son of a Count of 
Boulogne, and afterwards Duke of Bouillon, and 
first Christian King of Jerusalem. His deeds, lad, 
you may some day emulate, but it must be when 
you are of knightly age and have profited by your 
training as squire.” 

"And the church, Sir Tancred?” 

“ It was built by his mother to his memory. Such 
deeds as his may well be commemorated. Follow 
up the love of sport we have so long shared together, 
attend your lord at meat and in the field, practise 
your weapon, love truth, be loyal to ladies, master 
your book, and take your part in the song that 
makes for good fellowship. And when the squire 
has won his spurs we look to you to be the brave 
knight that shall carry on, in deeds as well as 
name, his father’s broken life.” 
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They mounted the hill to pay their respects at 
the palace. A crowd was assembled in the great 
square, and, as they approached, the sound of 
trumpets ceased and a herald’s voice was heard. 

"Take notice, all gentlemen of name and arms, 
and specially all gentlemen of the Boulonnais, that 
on the eighteenth day of this month of June present, 
Count Guy, castellan of Hardelot, newly returned 
from the wars of the high and mighty Emperor 
Otto, holds a joust at Hardelot by desire of our 
lord, Count Renaud. Six gentlemen of name and 
arms will there attend at nine o’clock to contend 
against all comers in the presence of high and 
honourable ladies and gentlewomen; and the ladies 
and gentlewomen shall adjudge unto him that in 
their opinion shall joust best a chaplet of pearls. 
The joust is friendly, and all rules as to blunting of 
weapons shall be seen upon the ground itself.” 

“Nothing could have fallen better,” said Sir 
Tancred. "Now shall you see the flower of the 
chivalry of the Boulonnais, and that verily shall 
complete your desire to become a true knight.” 

The rest of the journey was by horseback, some 
eight or ten miles, partly by the banks of a stream 
and then skirting the pine-hills till Godfrey’s home, 
the Castle of Hardelot, came in sight. 

Godfrey had greatly improved during the three 
months since his cousin saw him last. He had grown; 
and, moreover, had developed a lissom alertness and 
strength, which, with his frank, ruddy look, made 
him more than ever attractive. Konrad, to tell the 
truth, was by this time a little ashamed of his 
moodiness; and while the ache of disappointed 
ambition still gnawed at his heart he would at 
any rate show the world, and specially this splendid 
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young cousin of his, that he could play his part 
well among them. 

“You have heard why I am sent here, Godfrey?” 
They were strolling on the great tower fl a n ki ng 
the gateway of the castle. 

“Yes. My father told me. He thought, I suppose, 
that I should feel the same as he did about Nicholas, 
that he was a crack-brained boy and that his army 
would dwindle away.” 

“But you did not think so, Godfrey? ” 

“No, indeed. And, what is more, I know something 
that has not yet come to his ears.” 

Konrad looked up eagerly to his cousin’s face and 
marked the tremor with which Godfrey continued: 

“A crusade like Nicholas’s will be leaving France 
shortly.” 

He drew Konrad towards him and added, in a 
whisper, “I shall be with it.” 

Both lads were silent for a moment and then 
Godfrey went on aloud: 

"Tell me all that happened to you.” 

Konrad told the greater part of the story, pre¬ 
serving only some reticence regarding his visions; 
and then, descending, as it were, from such heights 
to common things, he said, a little sadly: 

"Godfrey, I am loyally trying to carry out my 
mother’s and my guardian’s wish that I should 
win my spurs. I have heard of the tournament and 
am longing to see it.” 

“We have real warfare as well,” replied Godfrey. 
“King Philip is incensed against Count Renaud of 
Boulogne for joining the league of Otto and John 
against the Pope, and already there have been 
skirmishes in our neighbourhood. 

“Last week,” continued Godfrey, "we heard that 
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a detachment from Brabant, allies of Philip, were 
near the castle, and next day my father attacked 
them. How I should have liked to join!” 

Konrad was listening open-eyed. His crusading 
ardour bid fair to retire into the background. His 
knightly bent gained strength. 

“But of course, as a mere squire, I am not per¬ 
mitted,” continued Godfrey. "My mother and I were 
sitting on this tower where we are now, and yonder 
through the trees beyond the marsh we saw the 
Brabantians—a couple of score of them—come out 
into this plain. Our men had got round them in 
the woods and taken them unawares, and they 
were driven out from cover. It was a piteous sight, 
when they knew they had no chance in fight or 
flight, to see them throw down their arms, and, 
led by a priest, run to us pell-mell across the sward 
and beg for mercy. Our archers might have shot 
them all, but my mother ordered that not a bow 
should be drawn, and she herself advanced above 
the central gate and said that their lives should 
be spared until my father returned. 

“When he arrived he told them roundly that 
they were cowards not worthy of his steel nor of 
their captain, whom he had taken fighting bravely 
in the wood; and they are even now in the great 
prison beneath the castle. 

“But that is not the end. The tournament next 
week has long been proclaimed. The Brabant 
captain has sent to beg, as a great favour, that he 
may be granted an opportunity of showing his 
courage and skill in open fight, and my father 
has admitted him.” 

In fact, the lists were then being prepared. The 
castle stood on a gentle elevation above a grassy 
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sward, divided then by a broad stream and bounded 
by a morass and two clear, mirror-like lakes, between 
which, on the edge of the forest, the joust was to 
be held. Off to the right was a gleam of sea sparkling 
in the evening sun. 

The battlements surmounting the castle gate 
overlooking this fair scene were a favourite spot 
for evening rest, and Godfrey’s mother and sister, 
seated not far from the lads, were engaged in 
needlework. The boys had withdrawn somewhat 
for their own talk. Count Guy and Sir Tancred 
joined the little party. 

“Well, Konrad, does our Picardy home by the 
sea please you?” 

“Indeed yes, uncle. And I am specially happy 
to have come at such a time, when I may hope 
to see something of that French chivalry of which 
I have heard so much.” 

“Ah, well, boy, I am afraid it is not our prisoners 
who will give us much opportunity of showing our 
mettle, though their captain certainly seems made 
of sterner stuff than the rest of them, and may be 
worthy of us. You shall see him this evening. I have 
asked him to come up to me that I may give him 
instructions regarding the joust.” 

Just then the captain of the guard was seen 
conducting the Brabant captain to Count Guy’s 
presence, and with him was another man, in 
priest’s dress. 

The count and Tancred engaged in conversation 
with the chief prisoner, and meanwhile the priest 
drew near to the Lady Ermengarde and Margaret, 
now joined by the two lads. She received him 
graciously and commiserated with him on his lot. 

"Nay, madam,” he replied, in pure Northern 
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French, “I am not to be pitied. I have merely 
done my duty in accompanying these men to 
attend to their spiritual needs. It matters not to 
me whither that duty leads/' 

“Still/' she replied, “I hope the result of the 
jousting may be honourable release to your captain's 
band; for I understand that, if he is successful 
against all comers, he and his may be granted their 
liberty." 

It was about this arrangement that the count 
had wished to see his prisoner. The details were 
soon settled. Then the count sent for wine. The 
captain and priest chatted over it with their generous 
host, and finally returned to the prison. In passing 
Konrad, the priest slipped a scrap of parchment 
into his hand, accompanying the action with a 
significant look which the youth knew well enough 
meant secrecy. 

The party broke up, and in the course of re¬ 
assembling in the hall for supper, Konrad found 
an opportunity of glancing at the communication 
alone. 

It ran: “Do you not know me? Find me in the 
inner dungeon." 

Who was it? He had been more interested in 
the captain than in the priest, and could in no way 
guess. He decided to take Godfrey into his con¬ 
fidence; and fortune favoured their determination 
to respond to the invitation. Count Guy was already 
kindly disposed to his captain prisoner. He had 
not gone the length of removing him from the 
dungeons, but the conversation on the battlements 
induced him to do so without further delay. 

He wrote a short order, and, handing it to Godfrey, 
said: 
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“You boys, I see, admire this stranger captain; 
and I, too, think well of him. Do him a service. 
Take this order, and, to pleasure him the more, 
deliver it to him yourselves. His men know we 
are kindly disposed and they will not harm you. 
It is an order for his transfer from the dungeon 
to the castle guardroom. Nay, let him join us at 
supper. As for his confessor, I like him not. Let 
him remain.” 

The great dungeon, with its uncanny and far too 
numerous tales of terror, was in itself a fascination, 
and the lads were aglow with the excitement of 
thus visiting it, both to see the prisoners who had 
proved themselves such cowards and to bring 
thence their captain, who, they knew, could thrill 
them with his stories of adventure such as boys 
love. The mysterious note added to the enchant¬ 
ment. They set off through the winding corridors, 
and in their haste all but came to grief down the 
breakneck stone steps, slippery and dark, which 
led without to the underground chamber. 

Arrived at the dungeon, they gave the count’s 
order to the captain of the guard, and even they 
had to stoop to pass through the low portal. But, 
once within, they found themselves in a huge 
cave-like apartment, lit by a single torch. There 
were the two score prisoners, not all visible from 
one point even if the light had sufficed, for the 
dungeon—on the lines of that existing to-day— 
was capable of holding thrice the number and 
seemed to roll its great tunnel-like length in a 
curving line. But they were more or less all present 
in imagination as they turned their faces towards 
the new-comers. 

Verily this was a strange castle. Their captain 
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and his confessor had just been received with 
distinction, and now here were two youths of 
noble birth, obviously on a visit to their captain 
again. The captain of the guard took his instruc¬ 
tions and was soon threading his way with the 
boys, by the help of the torch, through the prisoners. 
The dungeon followed the line of the bastion of 
which it formed the lowest floor, and projecting 
buttresses gave it the appearance of turning in a 
semicircle. After some minutes it brought them to 
an inner and more private part, which had been 
provided with a torch of its own, and here the 
captain and priest were found. 

“Good news, captain," cried the captain of the 
guard, “at any rate for you. You are to leave me 
and betake yourself to even better accommodation 
above." 

He showed the order, which was a little difficult 
to read in the dim light, and it was while this 
episode was passing, and Godfrey like the rest 
was engrossed in it, that the priest seized his 
opportunity. He pulled Konrad by the sleeve. 

The boy, his curiosity aroused, recognised at 
once Dom Jacob. 

“I have had difficulty in reaching you," said 
the latter, “but, thank God, it is done. All is not 
lost for you. Nicholas has indeed gone with his 
army; but it is still not too late. Another army 
is leaving at once. On the night of the tournament 
my companions and I will, I doubt not, be free. 
The moon will be two days past the full. During 
the excitement of the feast ieave the castle and 
at moonrise find yourself on the seashore at the 
mouth of the stream that you see from the castle 
walls. If your cousin," and he glanced at the won- 
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dering Godfrey, “has your zeal, let him come too; 
but there must be no word of this to any other 
creature. I will be there; and God give you both 
courage to start even now upon the Crusade.” 

The Brabant captain turned to explain his change 
of apartment to the priest, and to express regret 
that he also was not included in the arrangement. 

“But I shall defeat them all,” he added, “in the 
encounters, and then you and the rest shall be free.” 

Konrad had difficulty to control his excitement 
and supper found him preoccupied. Godfrey, unac¬ 
quainted as yet with the message of Dom Jacob, 
entered heart and soul into the prisoner captain’s 
stories of battle and of chivalry. It almost seemed 
that his earlier ambition to follow his father’s example 
in the Holy Land had given place to a desire to 
shine at home. 

Yet this was not really so, and when the boys 
had retired for the night to the room which they 
occupied together in a tower of the castle and 
Konrad unfolded the full meaning of the myste¬ 
rious communication, when he told the complete 
story of the visions in the hermit’s chapel, of the 
day of the Black Crosses, of the leadership of 
Nicholas, of his own disappointed ambition, all 
the old desire returned upon them both in a resist¬ 
less flood, and Godfrey solemnly pledged his word 
that where Konrad led he would follow. 

They talked long into the night. They gazed 
seaward and saw the setting moon gleam upon the 
water; and they knew that before it had waned 
they would have given up home and all that made 
it dear, and have devoted themselves to a future 
that might indeed be arduous but would bring 
them adventure and renown. 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE TOURNAMENT 

The great day of the tournament dawned fresh 
and fair, and many of the occupants of the castle 
were astir before the sun. Godfrey, Konrad and 
Margaret were the first to join the watchman at 
his tower. 

The Hardelot Castle of that day, of which the 
present structure is hardly more than a remaining 
gateway, was a noble example of the dignity and 
strength of mecliaeval methods of defence. The lofty 
walls, alternately straight and curving, rose majestic¬ 
ally above the palisades and sentinel-track that lay 
within the two broad moats. Barbican, double¬ 
bridge and portcullis guarded the great gate, the 
central jewel of the circlet that crowned the sloping 
sward. 

As the sun rose, the watchman’s horn sounded 
and rapidly all was activity. 

Yonder, by the forest, people flocked to take up 
their places at the lists. Many had come on foot 
that morning from Boulogne or Etaples; but a 
number had travelled on horseback over-night 
from more distant places and had camped near. 
The castle was full of visitors of rank, and it, too, 
had overflowed into tents for their accommodation. 

“Now should we have been squires in earnest,” 
said Godfrey. 

“The die is cast,” answered his cousin, “but 
we have still to-day.” 
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“I love that Brabant captain and his stories/' 
Godfrey rejoined, “and my father has granted 
my request that I may be squire for the captain 
at the joust/' 

“And I shall at least spend my last day with 
Sir Tancred in his service. The eyes of many are 
upon us. Let us quit ourselves well/' 

And they went to find their knights, whom they 
must help to prepare for the encounter. 

By nine o’clock all was ready. The lists were 
spacious and every point from which a view could 
be obtained was occupied by an assembly, laughing, 
chatting, or listening to the strains of the fifes and 
trumpets, drums and clarions, which were already 
giving out their lusty melodies. 

Count Guy appeared in state with the Lady 
Ermengarde and Margaret, and as they took their 
places on the dais the music saluted them with 
triumphal strains and the count and his lady 
acknowledged the hearty reception. Shouts of 
“Hurrah for the count! Hurrah for his lady!” 
resounded round the lists, and not the least enthu¬ 
siastic were some six of the Brabant prisoners, 
petty officers, who, though guarded, were allowed 
to look on at a contest so momentous to them. 

“The count has done well,” said one of the 
crowd, “to return to his own land. There is far 
too much fighting of other people’s wars in these 
days.” 

“Verily has he,” returned another. “All too soon 
the men-at-arms of King Philip will be upon us, 
and the good feeling of this tournament shall 
help knit the Boulonnais together for the struggle.” 

A herald mounted a platform and blew a blast 
for silence. 
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“Be it known once more unto all that Count 
Guy wills that the contests this day shall be trials 
of skill only and, he hopes, without loss of blood. 
Let therefore every knight show his lance to be 
securely tipped, and let him not use the point of 
his sword, for this is a gala day to us on our lord's 
return, and knightly skill may be shown in friendly 
fight as well as in the heat of battle. 

“Listen to the order of the fray. Six knights 
shall contend on either side, at first singly and then 
in a general mel€e, and the prize shall be awarded 
to him that, in the opinion of the ladies, jousts best/' 

At this announcement there were shouts of 
applause, and the trumpets sounded to the entrance 
of the knights. They rode round the lists in full 
armour, except that the helmet and duly-tipped 
lance of each were borne before him by his squire; 
and, in passing the dais, they saluted the lord and 
lady of the castle. 

The Hardelot champions wore white sleeveless 
coats over their mail and were mounted on black 
horses. Their opponents were in russet brown, on 
chestnut horses, and the device of each knight 
appeared on his coat as well as on his shield and 
helmet. As they passed, the crowd canvassed 
chances and selected their favourites. 

“Yonder knight, whose device is the white swan 
on a red field, he is of the castle party, but I know 
him not." 

“He is Sir Tancred, arrived even now with the 
young lord of Oberfels, the squire who attends him." 

“And where is this Brabant captain, the Sire of 
Hals, of whom we have heard so much? ” 

“He it is whom the son of our Count Guy attends. 
His crest is a lion. He fights also on the Castle side." 
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The herald sounded the commencement of the 
joust. One at a time, each knight of the home 
company, chosen by lot, was matched against one 
of the stranger party. Completely armed, they took 
up their positions at either end of the list, and each, 
poising his lance, rode full tilt against his opponent. 
There was crashing upon helmet and shield, a 
hurtling and splintering of weapons, and ample 
opportunity, if not for fatal results, at any rate 
for thorough test of courage in the face of danger. 

One on each side was unhorsed, but the rest 
kept their seats, and it was generally admitted 
that the Sire of Hals acquitted himself well among 
them. 

After midday refreshment came the great contest 
of all the combatants, on which the chief prize of 
the day was to be adjudged, and which was to' 
approach the nearest to deadly earnest. The arena 
had been cleared and swept. The two companies* 
drew up at their respective ends of it, and at the 
sound of the trumpet the mel6e began. It was* 
cautious at first, as each knight, singling out as 
far as possible some one opponent, warily charged 
so as to ensure the maximum of effective onslaught 
consistent with his own safety. But rapidly the 
dash increased. The horses were urged on by the 
spur and, as the rival parties charged and wheeled 
and became more and more involved, lances were 
splintered, swords broken, helmets and shields 
battered by the rain of blows upon them. More 
than once Konrad and Godfrey handed their 
respective knights a new lance and, as the time 
wore on, knight after knight was wounded, or was 
thrown and unable to rise, and was taken into the 
enclosure. Happily the protection of chain armour 
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and the count’s conditions, eliminating the most 
serious risks, prevented any fatal results. 

At length but two champions remained on the 
stranger side against three for the castle, among 
the latter being Tancred and the captain. 

A halt was called, and again the herald imposed 
silence. 

“Ye see, all, that the advantage lies now with 
the castle; but it is the lord’s desire that it be not 
pressed. Let now the stranger party choose the 
knight they will, and against him shall contend 
the Sire of Hals on behalf of the defenders. 

“And know all, that if the Sire of Hals is victor, 
he and his band, now prisoners here, are at liberty 
to depart to their own country on their word of 
honour that they molest us no more.” 

At this there was vociferous cheering. 

“The count was ever generous,” said some. 

“The Sire of Hals is brave enough,” said others, 
“and will be loyal to the condition. As for the 
rest, no great harm will be done if such cowards 
go scot free.” 

The strangers chose the better of their remaining 
knights and the champions stood ready. 

“Now we shall see sport,” said many. 

The six prisoners shouted encouragement to their 
champion; and the people, finding their sympathies 
carried in the same direction, shouted with the rest. 

“Let go,” cried the herald; and from all sides 
“Well matched” was heard as the two rushed* 
forward. They met in the centre with a crash. 
Each lance broke fairly upon the opposing knight’s 
armour and fell in splinters to the ground; but 
neither horseman moved in his seat. They returned 
to their places and re-armed for the next attack. 
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A second time the herald signalled. Some favoured 
one, some the other; and the knights themselves, 
knowing now what each might expect from the 
other, strove to acquire the utmost momentum 
before the shock. Yet again amid their splintered 
lances they sat erect. 

“It is a stubborn fight. Flesh and blood cannot 
long sustain such onslaughts.” 

“Verily, the next must decide it.” 

“See,” said another, “with what pride Count 
Guy’s son hands the new lance to his knight.” 

“But this brown-clad knight holds his own. 
Look, they are even now ready.” 

The third rush began and the crowd held their 
breath. The pace of each was terrific, and before the 
onlookers could well realise that it was begun, the 
lance of the Sire of Hals had caught his opponent full 
on the helmet and borne him crashing to the ground. 

There was no doubt of the victory. It was at 
once complete, and, as the stranger knight was 
borne from the field, the whole assembly. Count 
Guy himself leading them, rose with acclamation 
to greet the victor. The captain removed his helmet, 
rode to the dais, and, placing his hand upon his 
heart, bowed low to the count and countess; and 
the latter stepped forward. 

“Sire of Hals, we thank you for the skill you have 
displayed for our great pleasure to-day. Take this 
chaplet of pearls which you have well earned as 
prize, and it is joy to us all to know that with it 
goes the grant of liberty to you and yours.” 

She smiled graciously and handed him the 
chaplet, while the air once more resounded with 
the shouts of “Long live Count Guy! Long live 
the Lady Ermengarde.” 
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Then Count Guy advanced to the front of the 
dais and, silence being restored, his voice was 
heard by all: 

“The honours of the day are with our guest, no 
longer our prisoner. He and his are free to depart, 
subject to the condition already agreed upon. I 
crave but one indulgence of him, that the depar¬ 
ture be delayed till to-morrow and that he and his 
band join us in the feast which I now proclaim for 
this evening to all who will honour us with their 
presence. And specially I hope that the wounded 
are none of them so seriously hurt as to be unable 
to be with us.” 

The shouting was renewed. The ex-prisoners 
cheered themselves hoarse, and an answering cheer 
was heard from the castle, where Count Guy’s 
order was already being carried out. 

The procession was re-formed for the return, the 
victor captain occupying the place of honour on 
the count’s right and Tancred escorting the Lady 
Ermengarde. Godfrey and Konrad followed, glory¬ 
ing in the pageant. They shared the glamour of 
the adulation bestowed on the knights they served. 

At the feast, also, they came in for special notice, 
for in the midst of the general congratulation Count 
Guy said: 

“One thing to-day has given my lady and my¬ 
self special pleasure. It is the way in which 
our nephew and son have acquitted themselves in 
this their first public appearance as squires. May 
they, in due time, be worthy knights upholding 
the honour of their families and showing a prowess 
like that which they have witnessed in to-day’s 
tournament.” 

The toasts were drunk with song and merriment, 
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and the feast was prolonged with wassail and dance 
far into the night. 

It was under cover of the revelry that the cousins 
saw their opportunity. 

"Yet it pains me," said Godfrey, "thus to leave 
my father, so hopeful of our future. And my mother 
loves me, and Margaret loves me, and I love them. 
I would that we had at least our parents’ blessing.” 

But Konrad, whom the call of his visions never 
left, replied: 

“I too grieve that we go without their knowledge, 
but they would prevent us. Happier is it that they 
should miss us now, when a few short weeks will 
more than make amends.” 

Away from the great hall and its torches all was 
darkness. Silence was broken only by the movement 
of an occasional soldier on guard, and even his heart 
was in the hall and his watch was little more than 
perfunctory. The boys reached their room, and, 
taking only their cloaks, they crept noiselessly down 
to one of the less-frequented outlets, one that they 
were certain would be neglected on this night of 
festivity, and found themselves under the starlight. 

Godfrey lingered a little behind his cousin. 

"Farewell, my dear father and mother,” he said, 
"and my loving Margaret. You will soon be saying 
‘Welcome home'; and yet I would that I could 
clasp you with ‘Good-bye’ now.” 

He knew every yard of the way, and was at no 
loss to reach the stream that the priest had indi¬ 
cated. It was a matter of but an hour to reach 
the sea-shore. The way led among the dunes, those 
irregular low hills of sand, sparsely covered with 
reed-like grass, which form admirable hiding on 
such an occasion as this, for the frequent rise and 
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fall of the ground constantly afford a fresh screen 
from any pursuer. But that night there was no 
pursuer, and the two reached the shore without 
mishap. It still wanted perhaps half an hour to 
moonrise, and they sat at the edge of that flat 
expanse of sea-washed sand which Godfrey knew 
so well and gazed out to the mysterious dimly- 
discerned ocean soon to open before them in their 
triumphal march. 

There was no quailing now before the future. 
They were too ignorant to know the danger, too 
infatuated to heed it if they had known it. 

The moon rose, past the full, but majestic in 
the summer night. The priest was approaching 
them from behind one of the sand-hills. 

“You have done well, my sons. Your prompt 
and cautious action augurs well for the future. 
At the same time let me at the outset warn you 
of the seriousness of what you are undertaking. 
Sometimes God's way leads through difficulty and 
even danger. Will you face them, relying on His 
aid, and on that of the blessed saints?" 

And the lads answered, “Father, we know all 
this; but we know, too, that we shall succeed; 
and, if not, we have no fear. His will be done." 

“In that spirit, my sons, I accept you in His 
name. Follow me to the spot where your oath may 
be registered with due solemnity and your pilgrimage * 
be begun." 

They became aware of the plash of water struck 
by oars, and glancing seaward saw a boat approach¬ 
ing occupied by one man. 

“From this coast," said the priest, “Augustine 
of sainted memory sailed for the conversion of 
that England which, though now its reprobate 
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king is disobedient to the Holy Father, has been, 
and will again shortly become, one of the brightest 
jewels that adorn our Holy Mother the Church. 
In Augustine’s spirit we go, and the land of the 
Infidel also shall be peacefully won for Christ.” 

The three entered the boat, which forthwith put 
off. They turned south-westward, skirting the dunes 
for a considerable distance, and at length found 
themselves entering the broad estuary of the Canche. 
A number of boats that had been out fishing were 
returning with their hauls. Our travellers were, 
however, in advance of them, and, rapidly rowing 
up stream, reached the town of Etaples. It wanted 
still an hour to daylight. They therefore pushed 
on up the river, or rather over the expanse of 
water which, as the tide rose, spread over the flat 
salt meadows, and, gaining the shore near a wooded 
hill, made their way to a monastery on its slopes, 
where the priest judged it safest to spend the hours 
of daylight. This was done to recruit his young 
charges, weary from the excitement and fatigue 
of a day of tournament and a night of adventure, 
and also to baffle the pursuit from the castle, which 
he knew to be inevitable as soon as the count and 
countess realised the loss they had sustained. 


F 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE MARCH 

It was dusk when Dom Jacob came to wake the 
boys. They had slept soundly, and rose fresh and 
eager for the next step. 

“It is time,” said he, “that you should know 
something of your companions. Come with me to 
the refectory.” 

No less than a hundred lads, and some girls, 
from the neighbourhood were assembled there. They 
were mainly of the peasant class, influenced by the 
excitement, which, as previously stated, pervaded 
the country and, many of them, by the sight of 
bands of crusading children which had already 
passed through their district. It was known that 
the boy-king Stephen was on the point of starting, 
or might have already started, with his army from 
Vendome, and this was the last detachment from 
Picardy that would be in time to join them. In 
fact, Dom Jacob would have already been at 
Vendome but that he saw in Konrad and Godfrey 
ideal leaders for sections of the army. 

“My children,” said Jacob, when all were grouped 
before him, “you are eager for the march, and this 
night it will begin. We have done well to wait. We 
are joined now by the two young squires. I present 
to you, whose zeal and training in arms will give 
us that order which our march will need.” 

The young peasants cheered. Zeal there might 
be, but their raw, unintelligent faces boded ill for 
staying power. 
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“Young squires,” said he, turning to the new- 
comers, "you will be my captains, receiving my 
instructions and passing them on. Other detach¬ 
ments have marched with drums and trumpets 
and flying colours, but we must not be delayed. 
We march at night till we overtake the main army, 
and God will protect us from danger. Take now 
with thankfulness your evening meal/' 

Dom Jacob and his two captains sat at the head 
of the table, and the father told glowing stories 
of the heroes of the Cross, of their adventures and 
successes, and of the help of the saints. 

Finally he said: 

“My children, we are engaged in a glorious 
Crusade, specially favoured by Christ Himself and 
by His Blessed Mother. Be loyal, be courageous, 
be confident; and one day, when our work is done, 
we shall have our names enrolled with those of 
Godfrey of Bouillon, Tancred of Jerusalem, Peter 
the Hermit, and Richard of the Lion Heart, as 
heroes of the Cross and saviours of the Holy Land.” 

Then they filed into the chapel. Singly the lads 
knelt before the altar and took the oath, "I swear 
to be the good and faithful soldier of Christ”; and, 
as they did so, Dom Jacob fastened on the right 
shoulder of each a red cross of woollen cloth. 

It was the commencement of the march. The 
oath concluded, the boys drew up in line within 
the chapel, and, headed by Dom Jacob and the 
leaders, passed out into the moonlit night. There 
was no song, but a fixed determination in each 
heart that they would acquit themselves well, and 
a quiet elation at the honour which was now theirs. 

Thus that night passed, and the succeeding 
nights. From time to time some few were missing, 
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strayed, perhaps, from the path, or even seized 
by wild animals; but at least the band met with 
no delay or opposition. They stayed by day at 
religious houses, where food was plentiful; the night 
marches reduced fatigue to a minimum; and perfect 
discipline and hopefulness prevailed. 

Yet even so it was three weeks before they were 
in the neighbourhood of Vendome. There they 
learnt that Stephen had preceded them by a week 
with an army estimated at no less than thirty 
thousand. Such a host must needs move more 
slowly than themselves, and therefore a very few 
days would suffice in which to overtake them. 
Dom Jacob bid fair to baffle pursuit completely. 

It was at Lyons that, a week later, they came 
up with the main anny. The prosperous city lies 
in a wide plain watered by the broad and rapid 
Rhone, and the river formed a serious barrier to 
their progress. There was but one bridge, and even 
that had collapsed at the passage of King Richard's 
army twenty-two years before, so that the utmost 
caution was necessary to ensure a safe passage. 
Nor was this the only cause of Stephen's delay. 
The supply of food was a tremendous problem, and 
while a certain amount of help was obtained from 
monasteries, which had indeed laid in stores in 
advance for the purpose, and also from those of 
the general population who were carried away by 
the wave of enthusiasm, yet the town authorities 
as a rule dreaded the approach of such numbers 
and discouraged their stay. 

The band from Picardy were astonished as they 
entered the vast camp. The lads—there were but 
few girls compared with those who followed Nicholas 
—grouped themselves naturally more or less accord- 
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ing to districts, just as the army had grown; and 
each group was under the orders of chiefs from the 
same respective neighbourhoods. In fact, the variety 
of the dialects spoken then in France was a further 
reason for such grouping, for Southerner and 
Northerner belonged to what were in effect different 
races, and already at Lyons all the constituents of 
the final army were present. Costumes were as 
varied as dialects, and as to arms, peaceful though 
the object of the expedition might be, there was 
every style, from farm implements, clumsily adapted 
to offensive use, up to lances, swords, and even 
suits of mail, of which many a family armoury had 
been despoiled. Nor did the Picard band fail to 
notice that many of the other young chiefs pos¬ 
sessed mounts more or less elaborately equipped. 
The host was, however, practically shelterless, and 
only towards the centre did the new-comers discern 
tents. 

Mixing with the crowd were a number of traders, 
who were profiting by the growing physical neces¬ 
sities of the children to relieve them, on terms very 
advantageous to the traders, of such money as 
remained upon the young pilgrims. People said 
these traders were Jews, but perhaps that was 
only the Christians’ way of dissociating themselves 
from the disgrace of the fleecing that was going on. 

All this Konrad and Godfrey noted as they 
passed through. The late arrivals excited curiosity; 
even, to the surprise of the lads, a certain amount 
of hilarity. A number of men and women were, it 
seemed, travelling with the army, and a party of 
these accosted the Picards: 

"Here’s a fine lot of bumpkins come to join the 
starvelings! Where are your horses, young chiefs? 
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For, we warrant you, if you're poor enough not 
to possess them, it will be a sorry prospect when 
hunger comes upon you." 

Dom Jacob replied that these would be provided 
for the chiefs by the leader Stephen. The money 
had been conveyed to him for the purpose. 

“Then the money is certainly lost," replied the 
most forward of the women. “King Stephen cares 
for nothing now but his own comfort and state; 
and you, sir priest, and your bedraggled company 
may whistle for any return you will get from him." 

Konrad and Godfrey were angered at the tone 
displayed. They had yet to learn that religion but 
too often attracts hangers-on actuated by base 
motives; and that, even in its most prominent 
devotees, it may serve as a means of satisfying 
pride and ambition. 

Through such scenes Dom Jacob led his band 
to a vacant part of the camp. The last march had 
been taken by day and it was late afternoon. 

“You are tired," he said. “Rest here this night; 
and to-morrow you shall attend King Stephen's 
Court. I will report to him your arrival." 

A lad was passing, in charge of a small band of 
children. 

“Do I not know you, young sir?" Dom Jacob 
called to him. 

The lad halted with his charges. 

“I cannot say, father, whether I am known to 
you, but I am Raoul, the son of the Count of Eu 
in Normandy." 

“I know him well, and am proud to see he has 
such a valiant son. But come and make the acquaint¬ 
ance of these, your new colleagues." 

And he presented the lads to one another. 
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"Remain near neighbours in the camp; and 
I know, young lord of Eu, that you will welcome 
these, my new recruits.” 

"Willingly, father,” returned Raoul. And he and 
his band proceeded to show the Picards how they 
might make the most of the scanty accommodation 
available. 

Tents there were none; but the evening was 
brilliant, and as night came on they lit a fire for 
cheerfulness, perhaps also as a habit—for, when 
they had slept in the open, wolves had been a 
real danger—and soon the Picards and the Normans 
were fraternising in small groups preparing for 
supper and rest. 

The new-comers were well supplied with food 
from the monastery at which they had last stayed, 
and Godfrey and Konrad saw to the distribution. 

"I too,” said Raoul, "must see how my band 
are faring.” And, even as he spoke, a boy of surely 
no more than twelve years approached, leading a 
sister younger still, whose halting steps told of 
weariness and pain. Her face was wan, and tears 
ran down her sunken cheeks. 

"Captain, we have nothing to eat,” said the lad. 

"That is soon settled,” said Godfrey. "We have 
plenty and to spare,” and he shared his own portion 
at once. 

"I fear,” said Raoul, "that the trouble does not 
end here. Already scarcity of food has stared us 
in the face, and the difficulty increases every day. 
Nay, I know not whether hunger or thirst is the 
greater pain, and thirst has been our portion too. 
The drought has dried up the brooks and we faint 
with the heat. I do my best to cheer my band, but 
it is hard work. 
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“And the way is often but a track; it is stony, 
and rough; their bare feet bleed. God help me! for 
my faith is sorely tried.” 

Godfrey was troubled. 

Konrad, who was one of the group, said: 

“It cannot be long. We are nearing the sea, and 
its waves shall open to an easy passage for our host. 

"Will they?” broke in one of the bystanders. 
“I begin to doubt whether God is with us at all.” 

“For shame, Raymond, this is blasphemy,” re¬ 
torted another. “Have you forgotten the miracle 
at St. Denis, when two lepers were healed by the 
touch of King Stephen?” 

“There is no need to go back to St. Denis,” said 
yet another, who approached at the moment. 

"It is you, Bernard,” said Raoul. “Sit down and 
tell these new-comers your story.” 

Bernard came forward into the firelight, his brown 
eyes glistening unabashed before the many faces 
turned towards him. 

“Yes, I will tell them my story,” he said quietly; 
"but I must stand to do so; for when my thoughts 
go back to it I am again on holy ground.” 

"As you will,” was Raymond’s reply. 

And Bernard continued. 

His speech was slow with intensity of conviction 
and every word fell with serene earnestness. 

"When King Stephen first preached his crusade 
I lay helpless with the palsy, but I had ^ myself 
carried where I might hear him, and, as I listened, 
I knew that I too was called. Yet how could I go? 
I prayed day and night to the Blessed Virgin that 
my infirmity might be healed, and one night She 
spoke to me, ‘Arise, Bernard, King Stephen comes.' 
My palsy was gone, and as I leapt from my bed he 
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entered my room, the halo of light above him that 
•we see even, now around his head when he walks 
the camp at night. He raised me from my knees 
and said, ‘I know your faith. It is such as you 
who will win the battles of the Cross. Your prayer 
is answered. Come.’” 

A hush fell upon the group. Even Raymond 
seemed impressed. Verily Stephen must be the 
Chosen of the Lord. And the stories of the cures 
effected, the aches and pains relieved by scraps of 
his clothing, or by garments that he had touched, 
were heard with profound respect. 

The fire died down, and the children one by one 
fell asleep. 

At midday on the morrow the trumpet announced 
the holding of King Stephen’s Court, and by special 
invitation the Picards were summoned to his pre¬ 
sence. They found him in front of a spacious and 
costly tent, on which floated the banner of the 
Cross, blood-red on a white ground. A lofty crucifix 
was held by a supporter on his right. He himself 
was seated on a raised throne, or rather chariot, of 
white and crimson, surmounted by a canopy of 
crimson and gold. His dress was a long robe of 
white silk, on the right shoulder of which the red 
cross was again conspicuous; and on his head was 
a coronet composed of a single band of gold. In 
age he could scarcely be more than twelve or 
thirteen; but, young as he was, there was an air of 
defiance and command which, coupled with his 
reputation as Prophet and Chosen of the Lord, 
imposed upon all his supporters. Some two hundred 
of these now stood around him. They were the young 
chiefs of sections, most of them sons of the French 
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and Burgundian houses, but some from the western 
provinces that still remained to the King of Eng¬ 
land. Many were richly dressed; for a considerable 
number had left home with the full knowledge of 
their parents, and even with their blessing and help. 
Perhaps one-half of these chiefs wore armour under 
their cloaks and presented quite the appearance of 
youthful knights. Lances and other weapons added 
to the generally martial look of the band. Pennons 
fluttered from the lances and a number of ori- 
flammes, blood-red, three-tongued banners, added 
further colour and movement to the scene; while 
some six monks standing behind the chariot in 
their Benedictine dress of black suggested that 
Stephen's inspiration was not alone responsible for 
the policy and conduct of the expedition. 

At the moment of the approach of the Picards a 
minstrel was standing before the boy-king. After 
a few introductory notes his voice was heard: 

“Too long my lute hath, prais’d the past, 

Too long hath sung the ancient ways; 

A better fame appears at last, 

A nobler theme for poets’ lays. 

What though the Lion-Heart is dead, 

Though Roland’s horn and sword are gone; 

Courage and honour have not fled. 

Noblesse and courtesy live on. 

And still a brighter day is here; 

To arms of faith, on bloodless field. 

To chant of praise, instead of spear, 

The faithless Saracen shall yield. 

King Stephen, take thy state and reign, 

In innocence lead on thy host; 

The pure in spirit shall regain 

What sin-stained chivalry has lost.” 

Stephen waved thanks and dismissal, and turned 
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to the new arrivals, who stood at a respectful 
distance. 

“And now, Dom Jacob, who hast already done 
so much for our noble cause, whence come these 
new recruits?" 

“They are from Picardy/' the priest replied, 
“latest accessions to your highness's army of con¬ 
quest, but all the more zealous in that they have 
braved the greater dangers through thus coming 
without your protection. 'Frank as a Picard' is a 
saying in their own land, and may they prove to 
be among the frankest and loyalest of your subjects." 

He led them forward, Godfrey and Konrad pre¬ 
senting a sufficiently imposing appearance in the 
gala clothes in which they had escaped from 
Hardelot. 

“We welcome them with heart and soul," said 
the boy-king. “We already like the look of their 
captains. Let these advance and receive our 
commission." 

The cousins did as they were directed. At a sign 
from Dom Jacob each dropped upon one knee 
before the chariot. The boy-king rose, and, taking 
the sword that was handed to him, gave the acco¬ 
lade upon the right shoulder of each, saying as 
he did so: 

“With this sword I dub thee knight of the Holy 
Cross! Rise and take thy place among my body¬ 
guard." 

In the midst of these proceedings there was a 
commotion at the back of the assembly, and all 
eyes were attracted towards the cause. Two knights, 
mounted, were seen approaching rapidly, followed 
by two men, also on horseback. Dom Jacob was 
the first to realise what had happened. It was the 
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Inevitable pursuit from Hardelot Castle, now at 
length successful. In fact, the lads had been fol¬ 
lowed immediately upon the discovery of their 
flight. Considering Konrad's antecedents there was 
little or no doubt whither they had gone, and, 
while the disconsolate mother and little Margaret 
remained at home, Count Guy himself and the no 
less disconsolate Tancred, together with a number 
of the castle retainers, started at once in pursuit, 
scouring the country in every likely spot. Their 
march, as we know, was baffled for some time; 
and then, aware that the camp of the boy-king, 
with the news of which all France was ringing, 
must be their objective, father and guardian, with 
but two attendants, made finally for the valley of 
the Rhone. 

As they burst into the boy-king's Court the 
cousins had just risen from the accolade, and were 
therefore conspicuous figures. Count Guy and 
Tancred dismounted and went towards them. 

“Why have you left us thus? Your mother, 
Godfrey, weeps incessantly, and yours, Konrad, 
will break her heart when she hears that you have 
thus stolen away when you knew it was against 
her wish. Come back with us at once. This scheme 
is the wildest folly." 

But at this point the Court, already threatening, 
broke into uproar. Stephen, who had reseated him¬ 
self, retained a dignified silence, but lances were 
angrily directed towards the intruders, and it was 
evident that an ugly scene was brewing. Dom 
Jacob raised his hand and secured a lull. 

“King Stephen, and Knights of the Holy Cross, 
let me speak. To you, Count Guy, and to you, Sir 
Tancred, I appeal not to frustrate the purpose of 
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Christ Himself and of His Blessed Mother. Godfrey 
and Konrad have taken the sacred oath of a crusader; 
they have this moment been received into the inner 
guard of the sacred person of the Chosen of the 
Lord. There is no man who hath left father or 
mother or houses or lands for His sake who shall 
not receive a hundred times as much now, and in 
the world to come life everlasting; and these, your 
son and your ward, go even now to the perfect 
service of Holy Church.” 

Count Guy repressed his rage with difficulty. “ So 
this, sir priest, is your return for restored freedom! 
You abuse it to decoy into your scheme of folly 
those dearest to your all too generous hosts. Traitor! 
Hypocrite! ..." 

It was too much. The body-guard drew their 
swords and would have rushed upon the pair; but 
Stephen rose once more. 

“Knights of the Holy Cross, there is no need for 
rash deeds. We are far too strong to be awed by 
anything that these opponents of the will of Christ 
can do. I say nothing of the many in our host as 
old and as experienced in arms as Count Guy and 
Sir Tancred themselves; for we know well that our 
body-guard, young though they be, would alone 
suffice to deal with intruders. But we will have no 
unwilling soldiers with us. Stand forth and answer 
for yourselves how this shall end. What say you. 
Sir Godfrey? ” 

The lads stepped forward. Godfrey looked into 
his father's face with an expression that spoke of 
reverence and love, but there was no hesitation in 
his voice as he answered: 

“Father, ever since I can remember, you have 
told me of the glory and honour of chivalry, and of 
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King Richard and the knights with whom you 
fought side by side in the Holy Land; and though, 
it tears my heart to leave you all, yet needs must 
I be brave and valiant as you yourself have been. 
Tempt me not, for I follow my destiny; and when it 
has worked that deliverance of the Holy Places 
for which you too gave much of your life, I shall 
return more than ever your son and, I trust, worthy 

of your training.” . 

Guy bowed his head. To repeat that all this was 
folly would, he realised well enough, be useless; 
and to attempt force would certainly fail. He 
therefore made no protest as Stephen turned to 
Konrad with the words: 

“And you, Sir Konrad, what say you? ” 

“For me,” Konrad replied, “there is no doubt 
where my duty lies. My father’s fate demands my 
devotion to his release; and I know by special 
vision that it is in these ranks that my mission 
will be accomplished. Once, when I thought my 
hope was on the point of fulfilment, it was frus¬ 
trated. Now I know that God had reserved me for 
the ranks of King Stephen. I elect to follow him.” 

“Then,” exclaimed Tancred, “I go too. I was 
separated from my Lord of Oberfels in that fatal 
fight which made him prisoner, but my lord s son 
shall not want what protection I can give him. 
Take me also, King Stephen, into your ranks.” 

There was tumultuous applause at this speech. 
Stephen, with the utmost self-possession, extended 
his hand for Tancred to kiss, in token of acceptance 
of the proffered service. Tancred kissed the hand, 
and, turning to the count, added: 

“Tellmy Lady of Oberfels that, unable to prevent 
my charge from joining in this expedition, I have 
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gone with him; and may we return, not only safe 
ourselves, but bringing with us her lord, safe and 
sound also/' 

Guy pressed Tancred’s hand. “Since it cannot 
be otherwise, you have done well. God bless you.” 

He turned to Godfrey. “You, my misguided boy, 
farewell; and you too, nephew. The ways of the 
Almighty are mysterious, and all this is dark to 
me. But God can protect His own. Once more, 
God bless you all.” 

He remounted, and, with his two retainers, sadly 
left the camp. 
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THE BOY-KING 

A fortnight had passed since Tancred, Godfrey 
and Konrad had joined Stephen's army. The Rhone 
had been successfully crossed and the route lay 
along the banks of that noble stream. In its neigh¬ 
bourhood the effect of the drought was considerably 
mitigated. At least the host did not suffer from 
thirst; but the difficulty of procuring food for 
thirty thousand mouths increased rather than 
lessened; fatigue and privation told more and 
more upon young frames unused to such hard¬ 
ships, or certainly unused to them in any such 
degree; flippant hangers-on, like those who accosted 
the Picards on their arrival, exercised an increas¬ 
ingly deteriorating influence; and the mutterings 
of discontent and disillusion became more con¬ 
spicuous and more ominous. 

Stephen, with a diplomacy beyond his years, one 
for which his monkish advisers were doubtless 
partly responsible, lost no opportunity of hearten¬ 
ing his followers. Regularly, at the midday halt, 
he held his Court, to which all comers were wel¬ 
come; and with equal regularity he assured them 
that all was well and that the end of hardships 
was in sight. 

They passed Avignon, and halted now by the 
imposing Roman amphitheatre of Arles. Stephen 
pointed the moral. 

“These ruins," said he, "show the end of mere 
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power. Imperial Rome has passed and left but a 
name. Our work shall stand as long as Christ guards 
His church and therefore shall never pass away.” 

New-comers were announced who desired audi¬ 
ence of King Stephen. 

“They come from Prince Nicholas of Cologne,” 
said the attendant. 

“Let them be admitted.” 

There were six of them, young men of perhaps 
twenty years of age, and their appearance, in 
ragged garments and with the marks of privation 
upon their faces, presented a sorry contrast to the 
well-kempt young lordlings who surrounded Stephen. 

After salutations their spokesman said: 

“We were with the army of twenty thousand 
which left Cologne with Prince Nicholas, but God 
has severely tried our band. Many have died amid 
the Alpine snows; many have been carried off by 
wild beasts or by robber chiefs; many, utterly 
disheartened, have returned to their homes; and 
less than half of us reached the southern side of 
the Alps. Even we were in dire distress. We died 
for want of food; and the men of some of the towns 
of Lombardy, who hate our Emperor Otto, and 
believe we are but his emissaries against King 
Frederick of Sicily, seized upon all whom they 
could to be their servants. But to us God has 
been merciful. We have escaped, and we offer 
ourselves to your highness, more seasoned soldiers, 
we trust, for the experience we have passed through.” 

The news evidently came to Stephen as a shock. 
In fact the ecclesiastics around him had been 
careful that no untoward event, or circumstance 
likely to dishearten, should reach his ears. 

“We are distressed,” Stephen replied, “to hear of 
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the trials that have afflicted our brother’s aimy, 
and we would that Prince Nicholas had been guided 
to join his force with ours. By signal favour 
God clears our way. We march unopposed and 
all that is necessary for us He provides. You are 
welcome to our army.” 

The latter part of this speech had been heard 
with some impatience by a considerable group. 
Several adults and perhaps a hundred youths made 
a movement as of discontent, and behind them 
were massed hundreds more whose attitude seemed 
equally hostile. Then one of their number ad¬ 
vanced. 

"I claim, your highness, the right of speech 
which has always been granted in this Court.” 

“Speak on,” replied the boy-king. 

“Your highness does not know the hardships 
that afflict many in this army also. It has been 
kept from you through zeal for the cause and 
through an enthusiasm that has made light of 
difficulties. But the time has come to say frankly 
that there are thousands among us who are starving 
to-day; others take service in the districts we pass 
through, or are seized by marauding chiefs; the 
youngest faint and fall; and daily we leave large 
numbers behind.” 

“King Stephen and his advisers,” broke in 
another, “should have known this. But he reclines 
in his chariot, and his body-guard and monks are 
mounted beside him. They live on the fat of the 
land and care not what may be the trials of the 
way, so that they keep their state. The whole army 
is sapped with discontent, and, as day after day 
passes, we seem no nearer our journey’s end. We 
are deceived. The whole thing is a trick to feed 
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the vanity of an impostor and of those who play 
their own game through him, and the fate of the 
deluded followers of Nicholas is only too sure an 
indication of what we may expect also.” 

It was the first time that sedition had definitely 
shown itself in the Court. Every day's delays and 
hardships had fed it in the camp, and now it could 
no longer be repressed. It was insurrection. 

The body-guard, prompt to resent both the attack 
and the insinuation underlying it, were for imme¬ 
diate repression, and there was a rush upon the 
group to which the two spokesmen belonged; but 
meanwhile Stephen was seen in hasty consultation 
with his clerical advisers, and the result was 
immediately apparent. Stephen rose and called 
for silence. 

“Knights of the Holy Cross and Army of the 
Lord. We know these hardships and we would that 
God, in whose name we go, had seen fit to make 
our path a triumphal march without them. Yet 
doubt Him not. These difficulties are but sent to 
try us. Gideon's army of thirty-two thousand was 
reduced by tests of zeal to three hundred before 
the Midianites fled before them, and God tests us 
also. Let those who are discontented depart like 
cowards to their homes; but know this, that those 
who have braved all perils, and who now remain, 
are near the end of their labours. Within five days 
at latest our march through this land of drought 
will be over, and then it shall be seen why these 
sufferings have been permitted. We shall reach the 
sea which yet divides us from the Holy Land; and 
this drought, which has been a hardship to so many 
of our number, is the Almighty's way of telling us 
that He holds the waters in His hand, and at His 
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command the waves of the sea shall melt at our 
approach, and a way shall be made for His army 
through them to Jerusalem itself.” 

Konrad looked at Godfrey. His vision was to be 
indeed fulfilled. 

The ready assurance of Stephen told once more 
upon his followers. The angry group scattered; and 
as the news of this latest pronouncement spread 
through the camp, although a certain number still 
mocked, yet the majority took up the cry: 

"Long live our King Stephen, the Chosen of the 
Lord.” 

Meanwhile Stephen himself gave the signal for 
the march. The monks and choristers with the lofty 
crucifix led the way, chanting a hymn of triumph. 
Stephen followed in his chariot, under the canopy 
above which streamed the banner of the Cross, his 
white silken robe setting off to advantage his strong 
and supple peasant limbs and his earnest, com¬ 
manding features; and around him rode a score of 
that body-guard of the flower of the young chivalry 
of France whose brilliant accoutrements and im¬ 
posing mounts went far to account for the impression 
of awe with which the boy-king and his surroundings 
were regarded by his followers. 

The rest of the body-guard, whose turn for duty 
was not that day around the person of Stephen, 
took their places with the sections of the army for 
which they were responsible, and encouraged, to the 
best of their ability, the stragglers and the weak¬ 
lings, who, now that the march was resumed, found 
it all too hard a task to bear up against deferred 
hope and insistent want and weariness. 

But the longest day will end. Sleep mercifully 
removed them from their troubles, and dreams 
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restored to them bright visions of the now rapidly 
nearing goal. 

The five days passed, and at length they neared 
the last hills that separated them from Marseilles. 

There Stephen called a halt for the night. He was 
at the zenith of his power. Early enthusiasms had 
mellowed; discontent in view of the now certain 
to-morrow was cowed; want and weariness were 
conquered; defections had been counterbalanced by 
new enthusiasts; and the whole army, still thirty 
thousand strong, crowded around their king as he 
stood in his canopied chariot on a commanding 
spot along the route and pointed to the hills golden 
in the setting sun. 

“Those dying rays/" said he, “are the death of 
our toils. One short hour's march from here the 
great ocean spreads before us, that ocean which 
shall be a highway for the Hosts of the Cross. You 
have done well. Sleep this night with hearts at 
length free from care, for to-morrow the Lord 
Himself shall meet us and open our way." 

Did Stephen believe what he said? Yes, assuredly. 
Like Nicholas of Cologne, he had, in the first instance, 
been completely deceived; and, when once he was 
possessed by the delusion, a number of subtle 
causes—his power, the adulation by which he was 
surrounded, the pathetic confidence of the thousands 
that followed him, the glamour of the career of glory 
—all this told upon a faith that had been pure and 
disinterested enough at first, but which ended by 
ministering to pride rather than devotion; and 
turned the simple shepherd-lad into the vain and 
autocratic leader of this crusade of folly. But no 
thought of any other end than victory touched 
the great majority of the youthful army. 
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The choristers advanced, and the evening hymn, 
which had been sung those past wreeks in/moods 
now hopeful and now despondent, rose in confident 
trust upon the twilight air: 

“Cool now the shadows fall 
Over the waiting land. 

Day’s picture, limn’d in hill andMale, 

Fades, Lord, at Thy command. 

Yonder the sunset glows, 

Pathway across the sea; 

Up to the Golden Gates it goes, 

Leading the heart to Thee. 

Vital, the sun’s bright ray; 

Holy, the calm of night; 

Evening and morning make the day. 

Type of life’s dark and light. 

Jesu, Thou Lord of earth. 

Ruler of sea and sky. 

One of ourselves by Bethlehem’s birth. 

Light of our souls, be nigh. 

While, through our hours of sleep, 

Thy stars hold watch above, 

Give, Lord, Thine angels charge to keep 
Our spirits in Thy love. 

Lead to that tideless shore, 

Be Thou Thyself the way, 

Till night and time shall be no more. 

Lost in eternal day.” 

When the morning of that last triumphal day of 
march dawned, Tancred, knowing that Godfrey and 
Konrad would rise early, rose with them, perhaps, 
in the superstition of those days, himself a little 
curious as to whether there might not be some 
ground for the boy-king's confident anticipations. 
The three stole out of the camp ahead of the rest, 
though all around them were signs of excitement; 
and they were rapidly followed by an ever-growing 
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number, eager to see whether the ocean had not 
already opened for their passage. 

They reached the summit. What a sight for lads 
who had never before seen the sea! There it lay, 
limitless, sparkling and dancing before them in the 
morning sun. They strained their eyes across to its 
hazy edge to see, in their ignorance of geography, 
if they might not detect the towers of Jerusalem. 
Here and there the horizon seemed broken by some¬ 
thing that might be what they sought; but Tancred, 
who knew the scene so well, told them that these 
were distant ships like those others which they saw 
on the expanse of sea nearer land. They scanned 
its surface. There was no break in the watery pl ain 
Doubtless, therefore, the highway would not appear 
until they were nearer the shore and ready to cross. 

Tancred gazed at the young enthusiasts. He was 
torn with pity for their delusion; but every new 
arrival, eager like his predecessors to see the great 
highway, added to the knight’s sense of helpless¬ 
ness. He could only trust that, once they realised 
that no way would be opened for them, then at 
length they would repent of their folly and be, 
though it would be with difficulty, restored to their 
homes. Konrad and Godfrey at least should be so 
restored. Meanwhile he called their attention to 
the picture below them, which, in their excitement 
at the sea, they had overlooked. 

There sat Marseilles, queen of land and of ocean, 
enthroned among her encircling hills, her roofs 
telling of the teeming thousands to whom she was 
mother, her harbours alive with the ships that 
witnessed to the commerce she sheltered, and, above 
houses and people and shipping, her diadem of the 
church of Our Lady of Protection, whose walls 
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were even then rising to gather her children into 
their fold of aspiration and of comfort and of ideals 
of life and duty. Out in the bay were the sentinels 
of her realm, those rocky islands that keep back 
the all-too-frequent violence of the Gulf of Lions 
without. 

In that August morning the scene was enchanting. 
Small wonder that, as the army crossed the hills, 
those thirty thousand young hearts forgot their 
trouble. They raised their most triumphant song. 
They sang the praises alike of their boy-king and 
of the Christ who had thus brought them, they still 
thought, to certain victory. Halting footsteps, de¬ 
jected faces were gone; and, with heads erect and 
every banner waving its bravest, with pealing 
trumpets and swaying censers, they passed down 
to the city gate. 
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CHAPTER X 


THE PATHLESS SEA 

It has been remarked that the extraordinary move¬ 
ment in which our story centres was regarded with 
varied feelings by different sections of Society. The 
Church doubtless fostered it. Pope Innocent III. 
was known to be eager for a fresh Crusade to the 
Holy Land and for the triumphs of orthodoxy over 
every form of religious thought that opposed itself 
thereto. At this very time he was engaged, through 
Simon de Montfort, in extirpating heresy among 
the Albigeois of Provence, and though, as a man 
well versed in practical matters, he was under no 
delusion as to the inevitable failure of such an 
undertaking as this Crusade of the Children, yet 
it was difficult for him to discourage one which 
had largely resulted from the spirit he himself 
had fostered, and which, moreover, was implicitly 
trusted by thousands, nay by millions, of good, if 
ignorant, Catholics. 

But with the authorities of the towns, that is, 
the secular as distinguished from the religious 
sections of the community, the case was different. 
Whatever their religious predilections might be as 
individuals, they were compelled in their public 
capacity to consider the well-being of the popula¬ 
tion they represented. And it is obvious that the 
presence of this vast band of children and hangers-on 
—hungry, needy, imperfectly organised—constituted 
a menace. 
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When, therefore, Stephen approached in state the 
gates of Marseilles, expecting to be received with 
acclamation, his request for admission met with a 
curt refusal. Some of the leading townsmen, hearing 
of the approaching horde, had tried to induce their 
fellow-citizens to meet it, and, if necessary, stay it, 
by military force; and although this was not done, 
yet, now the danger was imminent, none desired 
to afford shelter to a starveling crowd of which it 
would be exceedingly difficult to rid themselves. 

Stephen, or rather, on this occasion, his ecclesi¬ 
astical advisers, used all the appeals that might be 
expected, in order to move the deputation that 
met them. 

“It is for Christ and His Church,” was their first 
ground. 

“We have no means to feed so vast an army,” 
was the reply of the consuls of Marseilles. 

“But we ask your indulgence only till our way 
is open through the sea. God will part the waves 
for us, and that speedily.” 

“We see no sign of such a miracle.” And the 
level-headed townsmen felt dismay at the prospect 
of dealing with people obsessed by such fatuity. 

“At least have pity on our present helplessness 
and hunger. As far as our means allow, all shall 
be paid for at once. For the rest, God will reward 
you.” 

To such straits of pleading were Stephen's 
advisers now reduced. 

The consuls debated, and at length the mayor 
replied: 

“The utmost we can allow you is three days, and 
perhaps by that time you will be convinced of the 
folly of your expectations. But take the advice of 
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men of experience. Return peacefully to your 
homes; for assuredly any that remain after this 
respite will be driven beyond the hills.” 

The decision sounded severe. It was intended to 
be not only politic, but in the end the most merciful. 

Dom Jacob at once adopted a bold attitude. He 
turned to Stephen and the body-guard, and, in a 
voice that was heard far beyond them, he cried: 

“ Within three days the miracle will take place. 
Appoint, king, a watch whose duty it shall be to 
keep a constant look out from yonder cliffs for the 
parting of the waters. Meanwhile you shall all be 
fed by the Lord Christ Himself through the bene¬ 
factions of His servants.” 

Those three days were a tragedy. Thousands of 
young souls, strung up to the utmost pitch by the 
long march, despondent, many of them, at times, 
but finally arriving in triumphant expectation, 
broke down under this fresh disappointment. Many 
sat helplessly on the cliffs watching the pitiless 
sea, unbroken and pathless as ever. Many prayed 
to it to relent. Many made their way to the shore, 
east or west, and wandered along it, thinking they 
might thus find the promised road. Many, chiefly 
the adults and murmurers, left at this final rebuff, 
and set out to find their toilsome way home again, 
regarding its dangers and the jeers they knew they 
would encounter as the least of their possible evils. 

Of those that remained few were sufficiently fed, 
and as the successive mornings broke, and hope was 
constantly deferred, they fell off in increasing 
numbers. All this was the alternative to mutiny, 
against which Dom Jacob further guarded by 
avoiding the usual Courts. To every remonstrance 
he replied simply: “All will be well.” 
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On the third morning the watch on the hill was 
entrusted to Raoul and his band, and the cousins 
joined them. An animated talk was going on. 

"Of course there is no pathway through the sea,” 
said one. It was Raymond. “And we think it is 
time that we said plainly there never will be. There 
are still some among the band who have faith, but 
most of us know now that we have been deceived.” 

“Not so,” Konrad replied, “it is ever darkest 
before the dawn. Faith, brothers, and a little more 
patience, and the victory is won.” 

Godfrey, who, to tell the truth, was already 
invaded by the growing despondency, was mean¬ 
while watching the evolutions of a small fleet of 
vessels, and called the attention of the company 
to them. 

"Those seven ships,” said Raoul, “arrived last 
night an hour before sunset. The watch then on 
duty said they came from behind the hills of the 
eastward coast and anchored without the islands.” 

"This was strange,” answered Godfrey. "I should 
have thought they would have made for the harbour 
before night set in.” 

“At dawn this morning,” remarked Raoul, “a 
boat, rowed by two men, and with another seated 
in the stern, put off to them. That is the boat which 
you see returning now across the inner harbour, and 
we have noticed that the seven vessels have, at the 
same time, been moving past the islands at the 
harbour entrance.” 

Godfrey watched the approaching boat. At that 
distance it was not easy to distinguish the figures, 
but the man in the stern was evidently an eccle¬ 
siastic, and it struck Godfrey that it was Dorn Jacob. 

The boat reached the landing-place. It was nearer 
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now; and the surmise as to its passenger became a 
certainty. Two men advanced to meet it, and Dom 
Jacob, alighting, was seen to walk away with them, 
till the three were lost behind intervening buildings. 

The watch on the hillside remained at their post, 
and Godfrey and Konrad, riveted by the beauty 
and animation of the scene, lingered with them. 
There were many ships in the harbour, and the 
landing-stages presented a busy picture as loading 
and unloading of merchandise proceeded. 

At length a trumpet was heard. It sounded the 
recognised call to the Court of the young king. 
Hitherto that summons had been obeyed with 
alacrity; but this morning there were murmurs. 

“Who is this Stephen that he should summon 
us thus and give himself airs of authority? He has 
deceived us. His authority is at an end/' 

It required all the tact that the cousins and Raoul 
could command to overcome the opposition; but, 
as there had been no Court since the arrival at 
Marseilles, there was curiosity as to what could 
be the ground of the present muster; and accordingly 
all the hillside party made their way to it. 

None could have supposed that the last of these 
mock-courts had come. The numbers had indeed 
fallen off, but no detail of state was omitted; and, 
if the courtiers were fewer, the faithful among them 
proclaimed their devotion with a passionate enthu¬ 
siasm that had but grown in face of difficulties. 

They ranged themselves in their places, and as 
Stephen emerged from his tent and mounted the 
chariot-throne there was a spirited cheer. With 
him came Dom Jacob and two men, evidently 
those who had met the boat at the quay. They 
were quietly but richly dressed. One, a portly, 
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handsome man, wore a gown of brown cloth with 
wide sleeves, revealing a lining of white silk and a 
girdle, from which hung a purse. The other was 
thin and sharp-featured, and dressed in dark red. 
Both had bonnets of black, showing linings of white. 

“They are merchants/' whispered Tancred to 
Godfrey and Konrad, “and prosperous at that. 
What can they want here?" 

The doubt was soon decided. Dom Jacob, making 
a show of asking Stephen's permission, called for 
silence. 

“King Stephen," said he, “and Warriors of the 
Lord. The end of our trials has come." 

The voice of a malcontent—it was Raymond— 
was heard: “Yes, we shall take good care of that." 

“Our friend," continued Jacob, “misunderstands 
me. Our faith is even now crowned with success, 
and I am here to announce the method of God's 
fulfilment of His promise. How often has our Ling 
asserted that a way would be made for us through 
the sea right up to the Sacred Land of Jerusalem 
itself! You gaze oceanwards, and the little in faith 
see nothing but the forbidding waters of disillusion. 
But God delays not His promises; and to-day, ye 
soldiers of His, the way lies open." 

“Mock us not," cried several at once: “too often 
have we heard such talk and it has come to nothing." 

But others shouted, “Hear him out." 

“This, comrades, is the way," resumed Jacob. 
“God has sent His angels in the persons of these 
good merchants, William the Portly and Hugh de 
Fer. They offer free passage in their ships, those 
vessels yonder that are now entering the harbour." 

All eyes followed the wave of his hand, and saw 
the seven ships, with full sails, majestically sweeping 
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shoreward. There was some applause, but as yet 
the hearers hardly realised what was taking place. 

"There are ten thousand of us now,” continued 
Jacob, "and better are a few that are faithful than 
a host that is indifferent. Those ships will not take 
us all, but they will take the most zealous. They 
are freely offered for the love of God, and this is 
His pathway through the sea.” 

The acclamation was renewed. It was not indeed 
general, for some still felt disappointment that the 
miracle they had so long expected would not take 
place; but the majority were thankful that any 
way at all should be found out of what looked like 
utter failure. 

William the Portly beckoned for attention. 

"Though my southern tongue,” said he, "makes 
it difficult for me to be intelligible to all, I should 
like, on behalf of myself and my friend, to say that 
we do indeed offer our ships freely in the cause of 
God. How could they be better employed than in 
such a service? We ask for no return.” 

This time the cheering knew no bounds. The 
whole thing was so plausible. What ground was 
there for doubting the generosity and devotion of 
such respected men? Indeed, the question did not 
arise. Enthusiasm was general and apparently 
complete; and in the midst of it Stephen rose. 

"Your acclamations have told these generous 
merchants that you accept their munificent offer. 
We, your king, have talked the matter over with 
them and with our advisers, particularly with Dom 
Jacob, our faithful friend; and, now that your 
consent is secured, we announce that this day, two 
hours before sunset, our army will embark. At this, 
God's summons to proceed, we follow. Let every 
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warrior prepare himself for the great hour. ‘God 
wills it!'” 

And the army took up the words. "God wills it” 
was heard once more on every hand. Many waverers 
felt their strength renewed, and the vast majority 
left the Court to make the most of the few hours 
of preparation. 

“This way is not for us,” said Raymond to some 
of the Norman band. "At any rate I for my part 
have no mind to go farther. We bore the hardships 
of the way because of the miracle that was to be, 
and none has come. Who knows that the dangers of 
the sea may not be worse than those of the road? ” 

“Yet,” said another, "we have come so far. It is 
grievous to turn back just as the way is at length 
opened.” 

Some of the band argued one way and some 
another. Many were torn with uncertainty; some 
were in tears; and at length it was a sad little 
company that followed Raymond for the journey 
homeward. 

Meanwhile the news of the approaching departure 
of Stephen and his army spread immediately 
throughout Marseilles. 

There was utter relief at the removal of this 
incubus of a starving and penniless host; and no 
disposition to inquire too curiously into the means 
by which the relief was to be effected. On the other 
hand, religious feeling was satisfied. Marseilles, so 
long the great port from which crusades had started, 
was to be distinguished by the most remarkable of 
them all; for few doubted that the event would 
turn out as prophesied. And yet, truth to tell, most 
of the good people of Marseilles had no mind to 
part with their own children in such a cause, how- 
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ever their fervour might overflow when the children 
of others were at stake; so that the announcement 
that no new recruits were eligible, that, in fact, 
the numbers of the army already exceeded the 
accommodation available, was a further ground of 
congratulation. 

The news of the sailing was therefore received 
with grateful appreciation, and the praises of the 
good merchants were on every lip. The church bells 
pealed; services of thanksgiving were announced 
at once, and by the afternoon were everywhere in 
progress. There was to be a banquet on a vast 
scale for the whole of the expedition preparatory 
to departure, and willing hands lost no time in 
fitting up a space along the shore for the purpose. 

Needless to say the whole youth of the town was 
wild with excitement. In spite of the prohibition 
as to numbers, very many clamoured to be accepted, 
but to no purpose. The edict went forth that the 
utmost capacity of the ships was five thousand, 
and that no adults except priests would be allowed 
among these. No weapons would be carried; for the 
glory of the victory was to be for the children only, 
in the strength of their innocence, and none would 
be accepted who were not above the age of twelve, 
robust physically, and whole-hearted in the service. 
The hardships of the march had eliminated most 
of the few girls that had joined Stephen's army. 
The representations of the people of Marseilles now 
excluded the rest. On the other hand, now that the 
starving army was departing, many of the remaining 
children, especially the girls, were taken into sympa¬ 
thetic homes, and many of the lads were accepted 
as apprentices. 

As the hour of the banquet drew nigh, the town 
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and harbour were alive with banners and moving 
crowds. The narrow streets could not contain them, 
and the whole population at length were grouped 
along the shore for the supreme event. 

This was to a large extent a renewal and culmina¬ 
tion of the occasions of solemn display that had 
already marked the progress of the expedition. 
The Church was specially prominent. Priests and 
monks, nuns and acolytes, candles and censers, 
banners and crucifixes, were on every side, to give 
the final benediction to this manifestly divinely- 
inspired enterprise. 

Nor were the town authorities behindhand. The 
president of the feast was the mayor himself. 
Stephen and one of the merchants were on his 
immediate right, Pom Jacob and the other mer¬ 
chant on his left. Eulogy of the generosity of the 
providers of the ships, envy of the fortunate heroes 
now entering on their triumphal voyage, praise to 
the Almighty that He had so inspired all to share in 
the glorious work, were the order of the day. The 
loving-cup passed and was drunk with song and 
laughter. Never was happier company; and the sun 
was descending rapidly, when at length the feast 
broke up and the final order to march was given. 

For the first time Stephen discarded his chariot; 
and his body-guard surrounded him, not on horse¬ 
back but marching. But their progress lost no whit 
of dignity. The crowd, dense as it was, opened for 
their passage and knelt in reverence, while those 
nearest kissed the feet and garments of the lads as 
they passed, and all called down the blessing of 
Heaven upon them and upon the good merchants. 

They reached the water’s edge surrounding the 
present Old Harbour, where the seven ships were 
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drawn up, puny and poor from our modern point 
of view, but for those days spacious and sufficiently 
well-appointed. At any rate they presented a brave 
show in the summer evening sun, their great white 
single sails ready to swell proudly in the breeze, 
a bank of oars on either side for use when sails 
were of no avail, while in the bows of each vessel 
stood two trumpeters, playing a fanfare that thrilled 
every young heart as the army approached to mount 
their ships in accordance with a plan which the 
merchants had themselves arranged and made 
known beforehand. 

As the last moments drew near, it needed all 
this bravery to keep up the hearts of many, both 
of those departing and of those remaining behind. 
Disguise it as we may, there is an inevitable sad¬ 
ness in parting, especially perhaps in a parting by 
sea. The waters are pitiless in their monotonous 
level stretch. There is no place there for the foot 
of man; and when the vessel that bears our friend 
has descended below yonder horizon, the pulse of 
the wave upon the shore remains to remind us of 
the trackless expanse that increasingly separates 
us from each other. 

Sir Tancred felt the parting acutely. Debarred as 
an adult from accompanying the lads on board— 
and no entreaty could secure a mitigation of the 
order—he dreaded more than ever what the future 
might have in store for them, and he did his utmost 
to persuade them to remain, out of consideration 
for their friends at home. 

But it is hardly necessary now to say that all 
was useless. Konrad and Godfrey were fully pos¬ 
sessed by the glory and service awaiting them, 
and they appealed to their friend to let them in 
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their turn go in search of what he himself had 
once attempted. 

And Tancred was half convinced that they were 
right. The prevailing religious excitement affected 
him as it did others—more, indeed, than it did the 
majority, for had not he already taken the cross? 
He therefore stifled misgiving; and, taking an affec¬ 
tionate farewell, promised the lads that he would 
tell their parents how well they acquitted themselves 
as Crusaders. 

"Tell my mother/' said Konrad, "that I go first 
to recover the Sacred Places for Christ and His 
Church, but also to redeem my father." 

"God grant," replied Tancred, "that he still lives 
and that you find him speedily." 

"But," added Godfrey, "expect us not soon. 
Something tells me that there is much work to be 
done yonder, and I would that it be not too peaceful, 
but that I too may have the opportunity of showing 
that as a son I disgrace not my father's example 
of chivalry." 

The ships were ready to sail. The last lads em¬ 
barked. The archbishop blessed the vessels, the 
crews, the waters, the good merchants, the young 
Crusaders and the expedition. He sprinkled holy 
water symbolically upon all, and finally at the 
raising of a great crucifix, amid clouds of incense, 
all, ashore and on land, knelt with one consent, 
and there rose upon the evening air that ancient 
hymn of the Church, consecrated by centuries of 
solemn vespers, and by every crusading expedition: 

O come, Creator Spirit, come. 

On account of the shape of the harbour, which 
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ran inland as a short, broad tongue of water, the 
people now almost surrounded the departing boys. 
It was like a single congregation chanting the 
solemn invocation, till, as the hymn proceeded, 
the ships, impelled by their sturdy oarsmen, moved 
steadily away and the answering glances of affec¬ 
tionate encouragement must perforce yield to the 
more subtle spiritual influences which, under the 
spell of the chant, seemed to knit boy-crusaders 
and their well-wishers more firmly together. 

Then the vision faded, and from the eyes of the 
watchers on shore the seven ships, now catching 
the evening breeze, passed from the golden sunset 
and the islands out into the falling darkness beyond. 



CHAPTER XI 


STORM AND CALM 

The ship in which Konrad and Godfrey found 
themselves with their followers from Picardy was 
one of two that were the finest in the little fleet. 
Not indeed that there was any comfort, in the 
modern sense, for such a journey as lay before 
them. The deck of rough unfitted planks—and that 
itself was then a great advance—was all the pro¬ 
tection in rough weather; and it involved much 
crowding in the cramped space below. There were 
benches for sixteen rowers on each side, to be used 
when it was desirable to proceed in the absence of 
wind for the sail, but the rest was bare except for 
the necessaries of navigation; and in that remaining 
space were collected more than eight hundred 
human beings. 

But what cared the boys for comfort? The ship 
was named the Victory, and victory was in their 
hearts. A small figure of Victory stood upon the 
platform in the bows, her wings outstretched as 
for flight, and her right hand holding a palm branch. 
By her side the trumpeters stood when the ships 
left Marseilles, and out at sea the sense of triumph 
lingered. On the yard that hung from the single 
mast the great sail swelled in the breeze, and the 
lads felt themselves gloriously wafted past the 
rocky cliffs piled above the deep-green water that 
guard the coast of the Gulf of Lions. Onward they 
swept on that supreme evening, and when at length 
the sun set, and their tired bodies refused to respond 
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longer to the passion of their souls, it seemed no 
hard deck on which they sank, but rather some 
grassy bank of Paradise receiving them to perfect 
rest. 

Next day the joy continued. Their food was 
plain—even hard and distasteful—but Heroes of 
the Cross looked not for delicacies. And if the 
sailors that manned the vessel were rough and 
unsympathetic, yet was not this natural? for on 
them fell such seaman's work as needed to be 
done, the management of tackle and rudder and 
sail, and the specially hard work of rowing, if this 
became necessary. 

This, in fact, it soon did. All had gone well for 
a couple of days, during which time they crossed 
the open sea and coasted down the west of Corsica, 
a moderate wind favouring them and a genial sun 
cheering them with its warmth. But on the third 
day the face of Nature was changed. A contrary 
wind arose, driving back the boats and rendering 
navigation down the Sardinian coast extremely 
difficult. The sea seemed veritably to boil from 
its depths; wave dashed against wave; and, above 
it all, the roaring of the wind, the darkening sky 
and torrents of rain intensified the terrors of a 
scene to which our young heroes were all too un¬ 
accustomed. They were ignorant, indeed, of the 
greatest danger they ran, which was that their 
ships might be driven shoreward and be wrecked. 
Sufficient for them the sufferings they knew._ On 
the stately Victory eight hundred boys and priests 
were huddled beneath the scanty deck. Hardly a 
minute passed but a great wave struck the craft 
with violence, making it quiver from end to end; 
and, between each blow, the lads cowered speechless 
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in the dark, listening with terror to the harsh creak¬ 
ing of the timbers which seemed to threaten instant 
dissolution, or trembling afresh as some rush of 
water penetrated their frail defences. 

The revulsion from the triumph of Marseilles, 
and from the glory and beauty of the voyage 
hitherto, was too much. Shivering and sick, wet 
and weary, the bravest felt their courage deserting 
them. They longed for home. Their hearts rebelled 
against Stephen and Dom Jacob. It was all an 
ugly nightmare. 

Dom Jacob was on board the Victory. He rose 
amid the din and strove to reassure them. But 
his comfort fell on unheeding ears. From side to 
side the vessel rolled, and the boys, close-packed, 
were thrown upon one another in a wild, heartless, 
horrible confusion. 

In vain the pilots of the fleet strove to steer. 
The vessels were at the cruel mercy of the elements, 
and little by little were driven nearer and nearer 
the coast, although at the same time a certain 
amount of progress was made southward. The one 
hope was that this progress might be sufficient to 
ensure the safe passing of the south-west of Sar¬ 
dinia out into the open sea, where the ships might 
be driven with less danger; and Dom Jacob, who 
kept in touch with the crew above, reported to 
the boys that, terrible as their experience might 
be, the actual danger would soon be past. 

“Already,” he shouted through the din and roar, 
"we can make out St. Peter's Island, which guards 
the corner. God and His Apostle carry us safely by.” 

A few lads begged to be allowed to come on 
deck, Konrad and Godfrey among them, and to 
their surprise permission was granted to leaders. 
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Some half-dozen of them gathered close round 
Dom Jacob and surveyed the wild, awful scene. 
Yonder rose steep, forbidding cliffs, nearer than 
they had expected, and below were large rocks, 
now black and ominously smooth and shining, now 
lashed with breakers that sent their shivering 
columns of gleaming spray high into the air. The 
veriest landsman could appreciate the peril. Once 
upon those rocks and all hope was lost. 

And even as they gazed they became aware that 
the peril was real, if not imminent. Two ships of 
the little fleet were much nearer to the rocks than 
were the others and the distance that separated 
them from destruction was lessening. Even through 
the howling of the wind and the roar and hiss of 
the breakers the cries of the occupants of the 
doomed vessels could be heard. For the most part 
it was a despairing wail; but sometimes it changed 
to a hymn, that "Veni, Creator Spiritus” once 
more, and those on the Victory fancied they caught 
the very words of the verse that we translate: 

Where Thou art guide, no ill can come. 

Then the notes died away, and again there was 
that heart-rending appeal for help, to which no 
response could be given. 

The end was not long delayed. Nearer and nearer 
drifted the two vessels, and hungrier and hungrier 
dashed the breakers. The lads on the Victory held 
their breath as the awful, incomprehensible doom 
was accomplished, this destruction of the Soldiers 
of the Cross before their crusade was well begun. 
They refused to believe it possible. Some miracle 
must yet save those imperilled ones. And then, 
even whilst their frantic pleading, their passionate 
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demand, went up to Heaven, the last moments 
arrived. First one vessel, and, immediately after, 
the other, struck the treacherous rocks; the frail 
craft broke up at the shock; and the shrieks of a 
thousand souls hurled to an appalling doom drowned 
for one brief moment the tumult of the elements. 

“Godfrey, this is awful,” gasped Konrad. “Why 
does God allow it?” 

But Godfrey, and Dom Jacob also, were dumb. 
All gazed, fascinated by the forms that clung to 
spars and timbers and to the sections of the boats 
that for a few minutes held together. It was in 
vain. Both ships were in an appallingly short time 
total wrecks, and the sea closed over the last traces 
of the humanity that only three days before had 
embarked upon it in such triumph. 

Sadly the onlookers returned below deck and 
remained there while the storm continued. The 
five vessels passed the south-west of Sardinia in 
safety, and Dom Jacob announced, as time went 
on, that the Victory was among the Lipari Islands 
and approaching the burning mountain, Stromboli, 
which was, he said, the mouth of Purgatory. At 
this the interest of the lads revived, and, as the 
sea was rapidly calming down, all came on deck 
to see the sight. The trickle of red, glowing lava 
and the puffs of white steam, showing livid in the 
early dawn, excited their wonder and awe, and the 
memory of the fate of their unhappy comrades was 
blurred amid the new excitements and marvels. 

As the light increased they looked for their 
surviving sister ships. 

“I see but one,” said Godfrey, as he anxiously 
scanned the horizon. “The others cannot have 
perished also.” 
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"That vessel," said Dom Jacob, "is the Love 
of God. She and the Victory can outsail the others, 
and doubtless the storm has prevented them from 
keeping up." 

The wind was now favourable and they scudded 
before it. They entered the Straits of Messina and 
came in view of the town fringing its beautiful, 
sickle-shaped bay and backed by its rounded hills 
and the rugged peaks beyond. The steeper rocky 
cliffs and forest-clad mountains of Calabria form 
the other side of the strait, and for a few miles 
there is the semblance of a vast harbour. Perfect 
calm now prevailed, and, spite of the sad memories 
of recent experience, the spirits of the lads once 
more ran high. 

But weeks passed and the other vessels did not 
appear. 

It was a bright, buoyant morning on the open 
Mediterranean. A deep blue was in the sky and on 
the water; and hardly a ripple moved the level 
surface, from which the sun struck up hot and 
dazzling. Godfrey and Konrad were discussing the 
situation. 

"We must be nearing the end of our voyage," 
said Godfrey. "I wish the other ships had rejoined 
us. We have travelled slowly, and there should 
have been time to catch us up." 

"Dom Jacob tells me," replied Konrad, "that the 
most direct course lay, not by Messina, but to the 
south-west of Sicily. The other vessels may have 
preceded us and may even now be outside Acre." 

They never doubted that this seaport, the usual 
landing-place of the Crusaders and the spot made 
famous by the heroisms of Richard the Lion- 
Hearted, was their own destination also. 
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“Dom Jacob said/' added Konrad, “that as we 
near the shore we are sure to fall in with some 
vessel from which we may obtain news. He told me 
just now that that vessel yonder looked as if we 
might pass sufficiently near for us to signal to speak.'' 

The boys watched the distant ship, and the news 
of its approach spread at once throughout the 
Victory and to its sister vessel. It was making 
straight for them, and apparently signals had passed 
with it, for the Victory and the Love of God were in 
their turn making straight for it, and over each 
there flew the oriflamme of St. Denis. 

At length the stranger's form could be well 
descried. She was a big vessel for those days. Three 
tall masts dominated her, and on her sides were 
broad bands of alternate red and yellow, which 
exaggerated the impressiveness of the craft. The 
boys looked for the symbol that should respond 
to that which flew from their own mast-head, but 
none appeared, nor was there any mark of nation¬ 
ality. Her general appearance, however, was suffi¬ 
ciently remarkable to cause the priests on board 
the Victory to surmise that here was no ordinary 
European vessel, such as many of them had seen 
in the port of Marseilles or elsewhere. Yet, if she 
were not a Christian craft, why those signals between 
her and themselves ? 

Once more Dom Jacob was appealed to, but he 
only replied that they would doubtless speak with 
her shortly. 

And now the occupants of the stranger could 
be made out. One thing was clear at once. They 
were not Christian warriors. Dark, strange Eastern 
faces, and here and there a turban and flowing 
cloak, told of Asian or African race, and while for 
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a time the impression held that they must belong 
to some Oriental ally engaged with the Westerns 
in the Christian warfare, yet through it all there 
spread in the minds of the priests a suspicion that 
they were in presence of a Saracen foe. 

They came within speaking distance. A figure 
clad in a black-and-white cloak of camel-hair stood 
out upon the poop of the stranger and spoke to 
the Victory in some unknown tongue. To the sur¬ 
prise of all, Dom Jacob replied, also in the unknown 
tongue. The colloquy occupied but a few moments 
and, with a half-suppressed gleam of satisfaction in 
his eyes, he turned to his expectant followers. 

“My children, murmur not. God saved us from 
shipwreck, and now He wills that you should 
witness for Him among His foes. These strangers 
are Saracens and will take you captive. We are 
powerless before them. Therefore let us not repine, 
but let the will of God be done.” 

To say that stupefaction seized them would but 
mildly express the feeling that instantly prevailed. 
Even the youngest grasped at once what was taking 
place. They were betrayed. They were being handed 
over shamelessly to Saracen masters. Stories of 
Mohammedan slavery, told in the homes which the 
young Crusaders had left, rushed upon their minds. 
And it was for this that they had come! But no! 
God and His saints would deliver His own. It could 
not be. 

And yet they had said the same when their two 
companion vessels went down before their eyes! 
God and His saints had not delivered those. What 
had become of the other three ships? Had they 
been taken elsewhere into the same slavery? 

It was maddening. They would not submit. 
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Strong and lusty, picked champions after those 
toilsome marches and those hardships that had 
weeded out the frail and half-hearted, they would 
fight to the last. 

Vain hope! They had no weapons. This, then, 
was the reason why all arms had been taken from 
them before the embarkation, though they were 
worn by the sailors. The very calmness of Dom 
Jacob’s invitation to quick submission was evidence 
of the deep-laid scheme. At least, they thought, 
he might have made some pretence of grief. Yet 
why should he? His plot had succeeded. Doubtless 
his spoils from the affair would be rich. Hypocrite, 
scoundrel, he might just as well throw off the mask 
and openly rejoice in the result of his villainy. 

Priests and lads alike shared these thoughts. The 
emotion ran through all, and the conviction under¬ 
lying it was confirmed by the heartless jeers in 
which many of the sailors openly indulged at the 
Crusaders’ expense. And then with one of those 
impulses that seize a multitude as one man, there 
was a sudden rush for the betrayer. 

“Judas!” they yelled. 

But the sailors were too quick for them. 

“Back, you dogs!” And they drew their swords 
and surrounded their master. 

For a moment Dom Jacob seemed disposed to 
speak and held up his hand for silence. But the 
yells were renewed, and with a deprecating wave 
he dropped his arm and turned to say something 
to the Saracen commander. 

Immediately the Saracen ensign was run to the 
mast-head of the new arrival, and without more 
ado it replaced the Christian emblems on the Vic¬ 
tory and the Love of God. Lads and priests were 
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alike silenced. Stephen, Godfrey, Konrad, leaders 
and led realised that they were involved in the 
same fate. And when the vessels resumed their 
course, the Victory and the Love of God in the wake, 
even the sailors ceased to jeer; and only half-stifled 
sobs were mingled with the lapping of the waves to 
tell that the betrayed had resigned themselves to 
their fate. 
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THE LAND OF THE INFIDEL 

What that fate was appeared only too plainly the 
following day. Under a sky of still fleckless blue, 
that seemed to mock their misery, the captives of 
the Victory and of the Love of God —what irony 
was in those names!—found themselves approach¬ 
ing a low flat coast. They would hardly have known 
that land lay there had not two lofty columns rising 
from the watery plain told them that in that direc¬ 
tion must be a shore. A priest, Father Cyril, with 
whom Konrad and Godfrey had become friendly, 
said that here stood the once-famous city of Alex¬ 
andria, not far from one of the mouths of the River 
Nile. Their destination, then, was Egypt, and their 
slavery was certainly intended, as they had already 
feared. The low buildings of Alexandria came in 
sight, sad degeneration from former greatness; the 
disused lighthouse was pointed out by a sailor; and 
finally the vessels were brought to land. 

Here ensued a scene of confusion. A crowd was 
awaiting their arrival, and hardly had the vessels 
been moored when a rush was made towards each. 
Many in the mob wore only a tunic or long thin 
coat of blue or white, but conspicuous among them 
were several elderly men dressed in rich cloaks and 
turbans. These last endeavoured to appease the 
excitement, and were evidently calling upon the 
others to stand back and make way for the captives. 
Planks were placed from ship to shore, and the 
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priests and boys were ordered to pass down them 
two by two. 

On land there was no pretence of treating them 
as other than slaves. They were tied by the hands 
in twos, threes or fours, and led away unceremo¬ 
niously, though not otherwise unkindly, through 
the crowd, Godfrey and Konrad managing to keep 
together. Close to the harbour was a large open 
space mainly surrounded by booths, through which 
the captives passed. In some of these booths they 
caught sight of various fabrics exposed for sale, 
cottons, carpets, yashmaks or black veils, and other 
strange materials of Oriental dress; in others were 
brass-work objects, lamps and trays; in others, 
again, sugar, corn, and the many articles of domestic 
provision. The place was one huge bazaar, and 
between the booths glimpses could be obtained of 
little lanes of smaller warehouses opening from the 
others. 

There followed a great space free of the booths, 
and here were groups of animals—cattle, horses, 
asses, camels—evidently all for sale, for owners 
and buyers were bargaining with the gesticulations 
and asseverations and infinite leisure characteristic 
of Eastern dealings. Buyers and sellers alike turned 
at the advent of these fair-complexioned youths 
and of the strangely clothed men who were captives 
with them. 

A man loudly beating a drum attracted atten¬ 
tion and made some announcement which evidently 
affected the new-comers, for the trafficking crowd 
looked from one to the other in a way that showed 
connection of thought between the two. He was 
the town-crier announcing the sale of the slaves for 
the next and following days after midday prayers, 
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They were relieved to reach at length a large 
building, a caravanserai, where they were given 
to understand they would remain for the present. 
They were well treated. The accommodation was 
am ple; they even enjoyed the luxury of a bathe, 
specially acceptable after the privations of the 
voyage; and they found great cauldrons of pre¬ 
pared lentils and beans awaiting them, of which 
they enjoyed an appetising meal. 

Two days passed in comfort, during which some 
of the lads were removed to the slave-market. Then 
came the turn of Godfrey, Konrad and others. 

Once more they were led bound through the 
busy streets. Arrived at the market they found 
a well-to-do assemblage of buyers. Many of them 
wore costly robes and turbans, and they sat around 
partaking of the coffee, syrups and sweets that 
were offered them. The market was one that had 
been announced long before the arrival of the 
vessels, and even apart from them would have 
been an important one. 

A platform, some four feet high, had been erected, 
and, when Godfrey and Konrad arrived, it was 
occupied by three figures. One was a tall, black 
Nubian, whose powerful nude frame, thick lips and 
short woolly hair spoke of animal power and endur¬ 
ance. An Arab in a camel-hair cloak stood beside 
him, and though the new-comers could not under¬ 
stand his speech it was clear that he was pointing 
out the commercial value of the Nubian’s shining 
limbs and disposing of him by auction. From time 
to time the crier turned to the dealer, obviously a 
wealthy man, who sat on the platform in a black 
cloth kaftan, or cloak, over his robe of blue striped 
with yellow, girded with a sash of many hues. The 
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bidding in the Nubian's case was soon over, and a 
woman and boy as black as their predecessor, and 
perhaps his wife and child, took his place. Needless 
to say, such scenes were of constant occurrence and 
excited neither surprise nor pity among the Arabs. 
Natives from the interior, captives in war or piracy, 
the lower races around Alexandria and Cairo them¬ 
selves, were as much objects of merchandise as the 
cattle with which many of them laboured; while 
separations of families as well as other hardships 
and indignities were reckoned as of no account. 

There was a pause in the auction. The Europeans, 
who were to be sold next, represented a fresh class 
of slave; and the Vakil, the Agent of the Sultan, 
had intimated his intention of being present. The 
assembly waited. 

At length two runners appeared, wearing white 
muslin long-sleeved tunics and turbans, and with 
bare knees, heralding the approach of the agent. He 
arrived shortly after, mounted on an ass, and 
wearing a white pleated turban and a grey cloak 
over his robe of green edged with gold lace and his 
red slippers. Two scribes attended to conduct his 
biddings and register the results. 

The agent was received with salaams and was 
led to the seat reserved for him. Refreshments 
were served again and the sale was resumed. 

It was a bitter moment when the lads saw the 
first of their own number stripped and exposed 
for sale. By an irony of fate—or was it by design 
of Dom Jacob or another?—the first to be sold 
that day into slavery was their Boy-King Stephen. 
Never strong in character, and certainly more a 
tool of others than himself a leader, it was piteous 
to see his utter prostration of spirit. He was pushed, 
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rather than led, upon the platform, and when at 
length by dint of blows and threats he was forced 
to show his face, he held up a tear-stained counten¬ 
ance convulsed by sobs that not only called forth 
a jeering laugh from the Arabs, but provoked rage 
and remonstrance among his own deluded followers. 

“Shame 1” cried one of them, Raoul. “You could 
lord it well enough when all you had to do was to 
ride at ease in your chariot, or harangue us from it 
as your throne. Now we do need leadership, and it 
is you above all who should help us to show these 
Infidel dogs that we despise the worst that they 
can do.” 

Probably some of the Arabs understood what 
was said. At any rate they let Raoul talk. But it 
was of no avail. “King” Stephen had abdicated 
and was quite unable to pull himself together. He 
made the poorest show, and probably went for a 
low price to some far worse master than he might 
otherwise have obtained. 

One after another the lads took their turn upon 
the platform and were sold. The Sultan's agent 
bought largely, and Godfrey and Father Cyril were 
selected by him. Raoul, as might be expected, put 
a good face upon it, and had, moreover, already 
been noticed for his call to Stephen. The bidding 
for him was brisk, and ultimately he fell to an 
Arab who was evidently also of special importance, 
for he was not only richly dressed but, like the 
Yakil, was attended by two scribes. 

This Arab bought a considerable number. Kon¬ 
rad, to the grief of his cousin, was bought by the 
new purchaser, and would therefore, there was but 
too much reason to fear, be separated from Godfrey 
and be taken to another destination. 
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A moment's companionship was all that was left 
to them. 

“It is a sad end," said Godfrey, “to our visions 
of victory. Slaves of the Infidels and not their 
conquerors! But keep a good heart. We are young. 
And promise me, as I do you, never to give up hope." 

“I will not," answered Konrad. “My trust is 
still in God." 

“We may never meet again on earth," said Godfrey, 
“but by God's grace one of us at any rate shall re¬ 
turn to our dear home and friends. Let him tell them 
that, come what may, we are faithful and true men." 

“You are right," answered Konrad. “Two of my 
visions have failed me. I seemed very near realising 
the first to the letter; the second I thought was at 
least being fulfilled in the spirit; and as for the 
third, I know now that it is through no physical 
laying down of Moslem weapons that I shall approach 
the temple of God in Jerusalem. He calls me, and you 
too, to serve Him in some quite other sphere." 

“My son," said Father Cyril, who stood near and 
had heard these last words, "you are wise beyond 
your years. Our experience has taught me, what 
I ought to have learnt already from my knowledge 
of life, that God can be served as truly in humble 
ways as in the more prominent and pretentious. 
May He and His saints help us." 

But the time for parting had already come. The 
cousins embraced and fervently kissed one another. 
No word was spoken now, for their hearts were too 
full. Even the Arabs, rough at the best, and used 
to scenes that to us would be harrowing, seemed 
touched, and humoured the lads in their grief. 
Then Godfrey was the first to break the tension. 

“Good-bye, Konrad," he said simply. 
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“God bless you and keep you,” answered his 
cousin. “May He watch between you and me, and 
bring us together again in His own good time. 

Godfrey was called to join the large number of 
other slaves bought for the Sultan. Business had 
been so active that, as the day wore on, more and 
more supplies of lads and priests had been brought 
from the khan until, by the late afternoon, the 
whole had been disposed of. The Sultan became 
the owner of several hundreds of them, and it was 
therefore as members of a long cavalcade that 
Godfrey and Father Cyril found themselves moving 
off, bound once more in groups of two, three or 
four, under the guidance of some thirty armed 
Arabs mounted on fleet camels. 

They were still on the outskirts of Alexandria 
when they reached an encampment and found they 
were to halt for the night. The tents were for the 
guards and they themselves would sleep in the 
open; but they realised at the same time that they 
were being far better treated than they had sup¬ 
posed could be the lot of slaves, for once more an 
ample meal awaited them. Then in the balmy air 
of that night of early October they lay around the 
tents and slept a dreamless sleep. 

The captives were aroused betimes, in fact before 
the dawn, and were soon on their way. Godfrey and 
Father Cyril remained together. The strangeness of 
the scenes they passed through kept their curiosity 
alive, and very largely mitigated the apprehensions 
they still entertained as to their fate. First and 
foremost in that Egyptian night was the sense of 
the vast expanse that lay around them, its flatness 
discernible like that of the open sea. Overhead, the 
stars shone singularly bright and clear, one promi- 
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nent among them blazing with a lustre as of some 
tiny sun. Another star in the East, they thought, 
but leading them to what a different scene! 

Finally the sun rose out of the level earth, reveal¬ 
ing all around them the arid sand of the strip of 
desert they were crossing. 

They travelled for five days in three marches daily, 
with a long pause for midday rest; for the guards 
had instructions to treat them leniently. Much of 
the country they passed through was enlivened by 
verdure. Tall, graceful palms trailed their long 
festoons of ripe dates. The frequent cactus raised 
its huge, hard, prickly leaves, unlike anything they 
had seen before. And then there were stretches of 
cultivated fields of cotton, lentils, com and maize, 
where the buffalo, or native ox, and man, woman 
and child toiled together. The workers were black 
or copper-coloured, or, some of them, white in 
feature, and among them were taskmasters armed 
with sticks or whips. It was a glimpse of what 
slavery in this land might only too easily mean, 
and the hearts of the travellers quailed alike for 
their own possible fate, and for that which had 
undoubtedly overtaken some of their former com¬ 
panions. And then, perhaps, their attention would 
be attracted by some train of camels laden with 
merchandise, recalling what they had heard in 
their own Christian land of the traders who trafficked 
in the same way with Egypt in the days when Joseph, 
like themselves, was sold into slavery. 

Thus the days passed. For the latter part of the 
time they skirted one of the branches of the River 
Nile, and at length approached the main stream. 
Utterly unlike their own swift, mountain-hemmed 
Rhone, they yet found the increasing signs of 
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civilisation along its banks more and more of a 
possible home; and finally it was with something 
like relief that they reached Cairo, which they under¬ 
stood was, for the time at least, their destination. 

Of the city itself they saw but little in those first 
days. They passed through one long narrow street, 
somewhat deserted, skirted an aqueduct, and found 
themselves in a large open space flanked on the 
opposite side by what was evidently the citadel 
occupying the slope of a hill. They were dimly 
aware of a number of armed men, doubtless Arab 
warriors, engaged in various military exercises; but 
they themselves were hurried across the square to 
the gate of the citadel and lodged in a courtyard 
within its precincts. 

They were still surprised by the absence of any 
approach to severity towards them. For some days 
they were lodged, if not with comfort, at any rate 
without hardship, and they were fed with sufficient 
consideration. Then an inspection was held, where 
several persons of distinction—members, the captives 
afterwards learnt, of various offices of state—passed 
them in review. At the close of the function Godfrey, 
among others, was ordered before one of the officials. 

"We like your looks, lad. His Majesty the Sultan 
(whom Allah preserve!), generous as ever lord was, 
is minded to have European youths about him. I see 
you are intelligent. Respond to our training, how¬ 
ever arduous it may be, and your future is assured.” 
Father Cyril, with a number of other priests, was 
chosen for the clerical service. 

But here, for a time, we must leave them. Our 
story demands that we should first follow the for¬ 
tunes of Konrad, who remained in the hands of 
another master at Alexandria. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

THE OLD MAN OF THE MOUNTAIN 

The reader has long realised that behind the activity 
of Dom Jacob lurked some sinister purpose. Much of 
that activity might, at first sight, be attributed to a 
disinterested, even if misguided, religious zeal. On 
some perverted principle of the end justifying the 
means, he might have felt that any illusion, any 
length of deception, was allowable in an endeavour 
to win recruits for a cause so dear to the Holy 
Father. As to results, many an ecclesiastic of posi¬ 
tion permitted himself, from motives of Church 
policy, and perhaps of self-advancement, to encour¬ 
age a movement which witnessed so abundantly to 
the influence of the Church's ideals and which, 
however little it might itself accomplish, could not 
fail to recall the flagging attention of the laity to 
the condition of the sacred sites of the Holy Land. 
It might thus perhaps be directly instrumental in 
arousing another Crusade of kings and warriors that 
should at length effect the long-postponed object. 

But, as a matter of fact, more than this lay 
behind Dom Jacob's activities, namely, a motive 
which in its origin had been merely one of self- 
preservation, but which had developed, as success 
and opportunity fed it, into a sordid and callous 
greed. To explain this, and with it the fortune that 
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now awaited Konrad, it is necessary to go back a 
few years in our history. 

Of all the Saracen rulers, Saladin, the heroic 
opponent of Richard Coeur de Lion, and the flower 
of Mohammedan chivalry, not only impressed the 
Western mind as no other did by his equalities of 
generosity, magnanimity and nobility of character, 
but he was also one of the ablest of the conquerors 
among them. Egypt had been brought under his 
rule long before the arrival of Richard in the East, 
and it was he who built the Citadel of Cairo, to 
which Godfrey was taken—a structure that exists 
to this day—and developed the city itself. Other 
countries also yielded to his conquering arms, among 
them Syria; and there his operations brought him 
into conflict with a mysterious power which had 
for more than a century rooted itself firmly as an 
independent organism within the rule of the Caliph 
of Bagdad, a state within a state. It occupied 
certain fortified hill-posts, of which the chief was 
at Masyad. In these posts it was supreme, and from 
them issued its subtle emissaries, carrying uncer¬ 
tainty and even death to the courts to which they 
penetrated. This power Saladin attacked. He de¬ 
spoiled it of much treasure, with which he beauti¬ 
fied Cairo, and finally he blockaded it in. its.Syrian 
stronghold of Masyad and only raised his siege on 
the understanding, which to the end of his days 
was honourably kept, that he should be secure 
from its molestation. 

But if the Old Man of the Mountain, for so the 
ruler of Masyad was known to the Crusaders, kept 
peace with Saladin, this did not prevent intrigues 
against his successors; and the Crusaders shared in 
the covert hostility. Open war was the result on 
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the side of the Franks; an increase of the emissaries 
of assassination on the part of the Old Man. 

On one of these Christian raids Dom Jacob had 
acted as spiritual adviser. Head of a Hungarian 
abbey, he had been attracted by the stirring events 
in the East, and, as keen in warfare as he was in 
ecclesiastical matters, he had accompanied the 
Frankish troops in many a foray and fight. He was 
the life and soul of his company, with a tact and 
heartiness and facility for story that made him 
always welcome, while a certain quick-witted readi¬ 
ness of resource suggested a power of artifice that 
might be specially useful if they fell into the enemy’s 
power. And now he was taken prisoner. The soldiers 
of the Kingdom of Jerusalem ventured too far 
among the defiles around the rocky fortress, and a 
number of them, with Jacob, fell into an ambush. 
They were taken, blindfold, into the citadel, where, 
all but himself were put to death without ceremony. 
Jacob owed his preservation, in the first instance^ 
to his non-military dress, which suggested to his 
captors a person of some importance, and, once he 
had the ear of the captain of the band, he seized 
the opportunity to secure his own temporary safety 
by hinting darkly at secrets that might be of service. 

Cautious, and perhaps suspicious, the captain yet 
thought it was a case for sending information to 
his lord; and Jacob, still blindfold, was finally con¬ 
ducted into the presence of this mysterious being 
himself. Then the bandage was removed, for there 
was no further danger that he would note the 
way by which he came, and Jacob stood face to 
face with the dread chief, whom he knew to be 
the despotic ruler of the Syrian Assassins, a man 
at whose mere word an obnoxious king or sultan 
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would forfeit his life. It needed all Jacob's address, 
not to say craft, to steer safely through the dangers 
of that interview; but, with the fate of his com¬ 
rades before him, loyalty to the Christian Kingdom 
and to the Crusading cause was cast to the winds, 
and he told all he knew of the plans that existed 
for the circumvention of the Assassin power. 

“You know so much of our methods," said the 
Old Man of the Mountain, “that you must be aware 
that those who carry out my orders are trained 
from youth up to that end. I need some youths of 
Christian birth and habits. You, who say you have 
been the head of a Christian institution, would find 
it easy to influence many such, and I gather that 
you are none too loyal to the cause of your own 
religion and may, therefore, help me." 

Jacob waited in suspense and fear. What was 
this price he was to pay for his life? 

“I offer you a fair bargain," continued the chief. 
“Your life is forfeit, but I restore it if you will 
faithfully carry out what I now propose. Return at 
once to Europe. My men shall convey you safely 
to the sea and find a ship to carry you home. Arrived 
there, you shall secure, by such means as you may, 
not less than fifty well-born youths, whose ages 
shall be from twelve to sixteen years, and on your 
safe conveyance of these to me shall depend your 
own life. For know, that though you are most 
familiar with the work of my agents in Saracen 
lands, they do my bidding wherever I send them. 
You, too, shall be watched, and if within two years 
you do not return with your charges, the forfeiture 
of your own life shall become an accomplished fact. 
Will you undertake what I require? " 

Jacob's hesitation was short. How the task was 
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to be accomplished he did not know, but the Assassin 
chief evidently regarded it as feasible. Distasteful it 
certainly was, if only because, however effected, it 
seemed to involve misrepresentation on a large 
scale, and probably painful scenes that he would 
gladly have avoided. But he knew there was no 
room for discussion or trifling, and he replied: 

“I accept your terms. They are hard, and I do 
not see at present the means by which they can be 
kept. But I will do my best.” 

"Have no fear as to the means,” said the chief. 
"My sailors who convey you to Europe will put 
you in the way of ascertaining how to accomplish 
what I require. Undertake the task and you shall 
find means to carry it out. Will you swear?” 

Dom Jacob swore upon the Holy Name that was 
sacred to them both. Self-seeking, unscrupulous as 
he was, he knew he was taking a step that lowered 
him even in his own estimation; and yet it is but 
fair to say that he did not realise the depths of 
infamy to which he afterwards found himself 
committed. 

Then, blindfold once more, he was conducted 
out of the fastness, and afterwards, with sight 
restored, to the sea. 

From the sailors Dom Jacob learnt little; but they 
took him to Marseilles and there introduced him to 
the two merchants whose disreputable acquaintance 
we have already made. It was these men who finally 
revealed the plot in all its callous shamelessness, 
though neither they nor he could have antici¬ 
pated the colossal proportions it was destined to 
assume. 

"But I am not a villain,” said Jacob. "What you 
demand is wholesale kidnapping, and, to make 
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matters worse, it is to be carried out under the 
guise of religion.” 

“The lads will be happy enough,” said William 
the Portly. “The free mountain life and the adven¬ 
ture will be exactly to their taste.” 

“There will be no free life. They will be slaves, 
bound by perhaps the worst of chains, the bondage 
of the mind. Their parents will never know their 
fate, and will pass their days in grief. It is heartless, 
inhuman. I can have no part in it.” 

“As you will,” replied William. “We cannot 
argue the matter; but we tell you plainly that 
the threats of the Old Man of the Mountain are 
not empty menace. Go where you will, your foot¬ 
steps are dogged, and if you evade your trust you 
will assuredly find your doom.” 

Hugh added, “Honourable man! What about 
your own oath?” 

Jacob wavered, and Hugh continued: 

“What you object to is a customary trade carried 
on by many of high repute; the fifty lads will be but 
the pick of hundreds that we shall secure. We trade 
in slaves; and hark you, we are not greedy; you 
shall share the profit.” 

“God is my witness that I think not of profit,” 
replied Jacob, who was sincere enough at the 
moment. 

“You will take it, though,” responded Hugh. 

“Yet I see no escape but the forfeiture of my 

life, and that- No, I swore upon the Holy 

Name, and I will keep my oath. What is it you 
would have me do ? ” 

“Dom Jacob, you are still the head of the monas¬ 
tery. You have powers of oratory and of persuasion. 
The Pope clamours for another crusade, and the 
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people are ripe for it. But the princes and knights 
do not respond. Proclaim a Crusade of Children, 
you best know how. Bring them here to Marseilles 
and we will see to the rest/' 

Thus the nefarious plan was launched. Dom 
Jacob found that he had struck the right moment. 
He himself, hesitating at first and still reluctant, 
was astounded, when he mooted to some ecclesi¬ 
astics the idea of a crusade of youths, to find 
with what zeal it was taken up. He hesitated no 
longer. With a strange perversion of faculty he 
even persuaded himself that somehow God would 
overrule the wickedness underlying the whole thing, 
of which indeed he was heartily ashamed, and 
would rescue the lads in some way and use them 
for the very purpose with which they would enlist. 
In other words, Dom Jacob managed for the time to 
lose sight of his own self-interest, and in fact to be¬ 
lieve that he was God-sent to rouse another crusade. 

What happened we know. St. Denis, near Paris, 
and Cologne in Germany were the centres of his 
activity. The archbishop in each place supported 
him. The enthusiasm of the clergy fanned the 
flame; and Jacob found tools ready to his hand 
in the persons of the shepherd-boys Stephen and 
Nicholas. 

But the movement vastly exceeded all calculated 
bounds. As we saw, it roused French, German and 
Burgundian Christendom; and the problem for 
Jacob and his confederates resolved itself into one 
of controlling the enormous issues evoked. The 
army of Nicholas, worn by the rigours of the Alps 
and the opposition of the Lombards, was allowed to 
dissipate itself at Genoa, or, if a few persevered till 
they reached the presence of the Holy Father in 
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Rome, it was but to find that they were sent back 
to their homes under obligation to keep their 
crusading vow as soon as they should reach the 
age at which they would be capable of bearing 
arms. Stephen's army at Marseilles was confined 
to numbers that were manageable by the con¬ 
spirators. And a similar fate met such members of 
a third army as penetrated to Brindisi. 

Thus step by step Jacob was led on. His dream of 
salvation for the lads faded. He himself was in the 
clutches of William and Hugh. If he remained in 
Europe, not only was his life in constant danger, 
but the failure of the expedition meant the loss of 
all his former influence. And so at last he accepted 
what had become to him the inevitable. He would 
carry out his undertaking to the Assassin chief, 
and then, in his disgust and despair, he would 
accept the invitation of the merchants and throw 
himself into their way of life. 

So it came about that Konrad found himself, 
at Alexandria, one of a company of some fifty lads 
grouped much as Godfrey and his companions had 
been for departure. There was nothing to show 
that they were not slaves in the same sense as 
the others, and indeed it was by the choice of the 
agent of the Old Man of the Mountain, present in 
the bazaar, that they had been selected—young 
souls fresh and malleable, he hoped, to the influences 
that were to be brought to bear upon them. 

They were conducted back without delay to the 
Saracen vessel. A number of the lads were familiar 
to Konrad by sight, and there was one of them, 
Raoul, of whom he felt he could make a friend. 
Their common misfortune, and the outspokenness 
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of Raoul’s disgust at the attitude of Stephen, 
brought them together, and when the vessel put 
to sea they grieved in common as they looked back 
towards the land which had proved the grave of 
their high hopes and ambitions. 

“Do you note/' said Raoul, “that Dorn Jacob 
is with us? It bodes no good/' 

“At least we are well treated/' answered Konrad. 
“It is a great change from the hardships of the 
Victory ." 

“It is a happier change that Jacob keeps apart. 
He seems less jubilant now that his schemes have 
succeeded." 

The Arab who had purchased them was reclining 
near, and in excellent Northern French called them 
to come to him. 

“Tell me," he said, addressing Konrad first, 
“your name, your country, how you were brought 
to Alexandria." 

Konrad, encouraged by the evident friendliness 
of his master, told him. 

“A well-travelled lad! God has many lands, and 
they have differing customs. But you may serve 
Him as well in one as in another." 

Then, after hearing of Raoul's Norman home, 
he said: 

“Have no fear of the future. I, Ali, tell you, and 
you may tell your companions, that you are enter¬ 
ing an honourable service. Your faces reveal that 
you are fitted for it." 

Day by day Ali encouraged them to approach 
him, and answered their questions as to the route. 

“Among those hills," he said, “lies the Jerusalem 
for which you set out; but, once again, doubt not, 
there is a great future before you." 
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No opportunity, in fact, was lost of encouraging 
the lads and of eliciting signs of their intelligence. 

They passed Carmel, and the snow-peak of 
Hermon golden-white in the afternoon sun. They 
rounded the Cape of Bevrout, and found them¬ 
selves in a bay rivalling that of Marseilles for 
beauty. Lebanon glistened high in heaven, and was 
flanked by lower hills that were themselves majestic 
in their precipitous ruggedness softened by the dark 
green of forests of pine. Round the vessel lapped the 
deep Mediterranean blue. Their troubles were for 
the time forgotten. Youth cannot grieve for ever. 
The scene was surpassingly fair; and under its 
influence, and doubtless also under that of those 
days of relative ease and luxury, hope once more 
reigned within them. 

Without misgiving, therefore, they obeyed the 
order to land, and shortly afterwards that to march. 
A dozen men joined them, and donkeys laden with 
what afterwards proved to be tents and provisions 
went ahead. They crossed the plain and started 
to ascend. 

The journey occupied several days. It lay at first 
through verdant valleys or patches of woodland, 
across sunny slopes, and past lofty cliffs where they 
caught sight now and then of stately cedars, while 
snow-clad ridges carried the eye upward to the 
heights that lay before them, amid which the eagle 
wheeled. And then, by the pass through the bare 
steep mountains, they reached the highest point 
which they had to traverse, and saw around 
them the sublime sterility of the Lebanon range. 
The lads, fit after their hardships on the march 
to Marseilles, and rested now by their voyage, 
thoroughly enjoyed the exertion; and our fair 
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earth is not only beautiful, but elevating and in¬ 
spiring to the soul that appreciates it. 

Before them a fertile plain stretched between 
the mountains, and they passed downward by its 
broad river. Birds sang in the shade of chestnut 
and mulberry, vine and fig; mud-villages and water¬ 
ways spoke of some degree of civilisation and 
comfort; and now and again a castle on an elevated 
rock told a sterner tale. 

Thus passed more than a week of march. They 
crossed a final lower range of hills and entered 
upon a wild moor, beyond which lay the fortress 
that Ali said was their destination. 

Masyad stood on a rock detached on three sides, 
lofty and precipitous, with no means of access from 
below apparent. Behind it lay an extensive town 
surrounded by a wall clearly visible, above which 
soared the slender shafts of minarets; and behind 
the town the mountain rose to a height that com¬ 
manded all the surrounding hills. But the castle 
itself was the centre and salient point of the scene. 
The ascent to it was through a tortuous defile now 
of rock, now of trees and shrubs, at frequent points 
of which there were sentinels robed in spotless 
white, with sashes and facings of red, and armed 
with scimitars. They saluted as Ali passed. 

At the top of the ascent was an arched gateway 
in the castle wall, which stood open under the 
guard of more white-robed soldiers. Through it 
they passed, and, still mounting, reached the 
highest ground on which the castle was built, and 
were ushered into a guard-room. 

And here, after an ample meal, they were left 
for the night, the mystery of their fate deeper 
than ever. 
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MASYAD 

Six years later Konrad paced one of the towers of 
Masyad, awaiting his friend Raoul. Their quarters 
were immediately below; and close at hand were 
lodged the rest of the ten youths who were all 
that had remained at this castle. Masyad had 
become a second home. The lads had grown into 
young men; and, with fresh interests and the hopes 
and anticipations of youth, the past had faded 
from thought, and the occupations of the present 
engrossed them. 

This evening, as Konrad looked out from this 
veritable Eagle’s Nest over the wild moorland that 
surrounded it, and as his eye travelled on across 
the swelling hills, here clothed majestically with 
cedar or terebinth, there in the darkening hollows 
rich with vine and mulberry, and as it rested 
finally upon the sun fast descending to the Medi¬ 
terranean, his thoughts also travelled westward to 
his home amid the German hills and to another 
sunset, when he and Nicholas had plighted their 
word to one another and consecrated themselves 
to the crusade. What was Nicholas’s fate? And 
where had Godfrey gone, who started with no less 
lofty ideals? 

Meanwhile, with Konrad, one dream succeeded 
another. He had learnt the illusion that lurks in 
pretentious enterprises. He had settled down to 
earn the reward of devotion to his new and certainly 
kind masters, and patiently to win distinction. 
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For Ali’s first intimations had been repeated 
with ever-increasing clearness. 

"Think not that you are slaves. You are in the 
service of the Lord Ala-ud-Din (whom God pre¬ 
serve!), lord of these mountains, and obeyed 
throughout the world. Promotion depends upon 
yourselves, and rest assured that, through us, who 
are called masters in the State, the lord will be fully 
informed of the progress of you all. But, above 
everything, obey. It is in your power, and there is 
no middle course between faithful service and 
ignominious death." 

"I have been faithful," mused Konrad, "and 
Raoul too. Even now he is receiving some favour 
from Ali. Yet whither does it all tend?" 

The young man's thoughts ran over the life they 
lived at Masyad. It was essentially military. Soldiers 
in their robes of white edged with red—emblem, he 
was told, of their innocence and of their devotion, 
which would not stop short of the spilling of their 
blood—patrolled not only the gates of the castle, 
but also the courts, the great dining-hall where 
meals were taken in common, the towers and 
turrets on which some were always posted as 
watchmen. The training of himself and his com¬ 
panions was military in the main. At first they had 
been set to acquire the Arabic tongue, and the 
elements of a literary and even scientific educa¬ 
tion, and these studies, so far from ceasing, had 
increased in difficulty, notably in his own case, for 
he took kindly to them. But from the first there 
had also been exercises of a physical character— 
running, vaulting, climbing, riding, muscular drill— 
and now, for more than a year past, time had been 
more and more given to the practice of wrestling, 
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and latterly to the use of the spear, scimitar 
and dagger. Meanwhile, in food, lodging, clothing, 
their life was almost one of luxury. What could be 
the object of it all? The least unlikely seemed to 
be that they were held for ransom, yet even this 
was out of keeping with the homes from which 
some of the youths had come, to say nothing of 
the fact that no questions as to their origin were 
asked. Had this information, then, been obtained 
in some way from Dom Jacob? who, by the by, 
had disappeared soon after the arrival of the 
contingent at Masyad. 

And then Konrad’s thoughts strayed to the whole 
of the castle life. Dignity and luxury were the pre¬ 
vailing notes. There was a daily parade of the 
troops, at which, with impressive ceremony, the 
name of the Lord Ala-ud-Din—“the exalted of 
the Faith”—was venerated. At the midday meal 
the whole community, save only the lord himself, 
appeared, graded according to their respective dig¬ 
nities. The Mohammedan call to prayer, chanted 
five times a day by the blind muezzin from the 
minaret of the castle mosque, constantly conferred 
a divine sanction on their activities. And once a 
week the lord appeared at the great Friday gather¬ 
ing for prayers amid the obeisances of his followers, 
and himself from the pulpit delivered an address on 
the privileges and duties and glorious heritage of 
the Brethren, as he named them. 

What detained Raoul so long? From the minaret 
the cadences of the muezzin’s sunset call rang har¬ 
monious in the stillness. Unconsciously the lad’s 
heart responded to the now familiar appeal; and 
though there still lurked a suspicion whether all 
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this kindness and paternal interest were not merely 
the lull of a false security, to be some day rudely 
broken, yet for the time being he felt drawn to his 
captors. The little church at Oberfels, the faith of 
his father and mother, and of the good priest, were 
but a faint dream. God had other servants, perhaps 
as faithful as they. And in the thought that all was 
well Konrad found peace. 

Night was closing in and he became aware of 
lights moving across the plain towards the citadel. 
They drew rapidly nearer, and, from their number 
and the space of ground occupied, betokened a 
large company. Embassies arrived at Masyad from 
time to time, and doubtless this was one, though 
the late hour was most unusual. But surmise was 
quickly set at rest by the approach of Raoul, accom¬ 
panied, as Konrad was hardly surprised to see, by 
their instructor, the Master Ali. 

The master lost no time in announcing the reason 
of his presence. 

“I have come to tell you, Konrad, as I have 
already told Raoul, that your conduct under train¬ 
ing and discipline, and under special tests, has been 
approved. The Lord Ala-ud-Din (may Allah richly 
reward him!) commissions me to say that he will 
shortly receive you into his high favour. To-morrow 
he gives audience to two great embassies, one from 
the Caliph of Bagdad himself, the other from the 
Sultan Kamil. It is the lord's pleasure that you and 
others of your band shall figure in his body-guard 
on the occasion." 

The young men were silent. They were unpre¬ 
pared for the sudden change, and their latent 
Christian sense was stirred. 

But Ali gave them no time for consideration. 
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“There is one preliminary/' he added, “which 
must be gone through. This night each of you and 
of your companions who have been chosen candi¬ 
dates for to-morrow's honour must sustain the 
vigil. You, Konrad and Raoul, must do so near 
the person of the lord. Be faithful in the test and 
to-morrow the full honour will be yours. At midnight 
the summons will come." 

Ali left them, and now they knew that the crisis 
for which events had long been preparing them had 
arrived. Accept this summons and their lot was 
once for all united to that of their masters. Jeru¬ 
salem, the crusading ambition with which they set 
out, would be gone for ever, and with these would 
go all their vows of fidelity to the Cross and eternal 
enmitjf to the Infidel. So at least it seemed to 
Konrad, and he was for braving any displeasure, 
any penalty, to avoid it. Tancred had told him of 
martyrs of the faith, firm against temptation and 
persecution; and in those young days his boys 
heart asked for nothing better than the opportunity 
of showing how he, too, could be stanchly loyal to 
his Church and his God. The words of the same 
determination rose to his lips now, and yet he felt 
that his long acquiescence in the ways of life at 
Masyad, non-committal as it seemed from day to 
day, had gradually enclosed him in a net from which 
there was no escape. Something told him that once 
more he would acquiesce, this time with conscious 
consent, and that then indeed his fate as a renegade 
would be sealed. 

As for Raoul, he accepted the situation. The 
deception practised upon him by Dom Jacob, and 
by the Church authorities who encouraged him, 
was not to be forgiven. At Masyad he had seen 
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nothing inconsistent with the very soul of honour, 
and he was for frankly throwing in his lot with 
these devotees of the knightly life who had already 
trained them to deeds of valour and who now 
promised distinction in their service. To both young 
men the question occurred, What might not this 
service lead to ? The embassies of the morrow 
showed that there were important opportunities 
of communication with the outer world. They 
would not be employed at Masyad always. And 
what better means had Konrad of tracing his 
father than in a service that seemed to offer chances 
of getting into touch with other Moslem peoples, 
among some of whom the captive, if still living, 
must be? 

“But our holy faith, Raoul, our vows, our parents’ 
prayers! ” 

“As for our parents,” answered Raoul, “I see but 
little prospect of our being ever reunited to them if 
we set ourselves against our captors; and, as for our 
holy faith, we have little enough ground for any 
loyalty to that which has so bitterly betrayed us.” 

A shout from below pointed his words. The 
lights in the plain had long approached so near 
the mountain as to be lost beneath its lower slopes. 
The embassy had now climbed the approaches; 
and as they reached the castle gate and passed 
within, they were greeted by the salutations of the 
friendly occupants of the barracks among whom 
they were to pass the night. 

“Here at least,” Raoul added, “is good-fellowship 
and trust. These people know each other, and I for 
my part have no hesitation what to do.” 

Thus the die was cast. Konrad, influenced in 
turn by Godfrey, by Nicholas, by Dom Jacob, and 
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by Stephen, now yielded to Raoul and the force 
of circumstances. The young men had yet to learn 
in how many disguises deception may cloak itself, 
and that the strictest adhesion to creed may be 
found associated with the most dastardly of actions. 
The Master Ali reappeared. 

“It is time,” he said, “for the vigil. Follow me.” 
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THE VIGIL 

Ali, Konrad and Raoul took the mountain - path 
that led above the citadel of Masyad. Here and 
there a grove of trees sheltered them, but gradually 
the ground became more open, and at length they 
came out on a bare tract of undulating and still 
rising land, evidently near the summit of that part 
of the range. There was no moon, but under the 
light of the stars they could yet distinguish certain 
mounds here and there which were, the Master Ali 
said, the tombs of saints. Here, he added, it was 
the wont of the lord often to spend the night in 
prayer, and here the faithful had often observed 
he gained wisdom from his communion to meet 
difficult situations and crises in the life of the 
community. Here then he had chosen to pass the 
eve of the reception of the two important embassies, 
and had connected with it the vigil of the two 
Aspirants. 

“I must leave you,” the master said. "You, 
Raoul, will remain on this spot as outer guard 
until you receive orders, which will be conveyed 
through Konrad. You, Konrad, will at once pass 
on yonder, and the lord himself (may Allah reward 
him richly according to his deeds!) will in due 
time reveal his presence and show you what you 
shall do.” 

Ali turned back along the path they had mounted, 
and Raoul, familiarised now with Masyad military 
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procedure, paced, scimitar in hand, his sentinel- 
beat. It was not long before he discerned at no 
great distance another sentinel, whose weapon 
gleamed faintly through the starlight. But the 
password was clear in response to his call, and 
Raoul settled to his task, partly proud that he was 
thus ranked among the defenders of the State and 
of its lord, and dimly realising at the same time 
that he, too, was watched and standing his trial. 

Meanwhile Konrad passed onward in the direc¬ 
tion the master had indicated. The mounds thickened 
—there had been more saints, then, than he had 
anticipated!—and amidst them, as he approached 
the actual summit, he became aware of the presence 
of a number of pigeons whose dwelling seemed to 
be thereabout. Some, at least, of the mounds were 
hollow, for, as he passed, a low cooing call was 
heard from the birds within. His curiosity was 
aroused, and, half forgetting the injunction to 
proceed, he paused before one of the largest of 
the structures. 

Suddenly a door was thrown open, and he found 
himself standing in a blaze of light. For the moment 
he saw nothing of what it revealed within. He was 
dazzled and blinded, and could only mutter some 
half-audible expression of surprise and protect his 
sight from the glare. 

A voice of authority, in which a tone of kindly 
interest was mingled, spoke his name. 

Konrad's intuition told him in whose presence 
he stood. It was the lord himself. Abashed and 
overwhelmed, the young man fell upon his knees, 
and, vaguely apprehending that a hand was stretched 
out to him, he took it reverently and imprinted upon 
it a kiss of passionate devotion. 
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The Lord Ala-ud-Din seemed favourably im¬ 
pressed. 

“Welcome, my son, to my more immediate ser¬ 
vice. I have heard good reports of you, and would 
now judge for myself how far you will be my valiant 
soldier and subject. For the present keep me in 
sight, and be at hand if I call.” 

So saying, he turned to the interior of the mound, 
and Konrad, accustomed now' to the light, saw T that 
it was indeed the abode of a number of pigeons, for 
whom niches were arranged. Then the door was shut. 

Truth to tell, Konrad felt some disillusion; but 
the thought of it was only half formed and, reflect¬ 
ing that some sacred mystery doubtless lay hidden 
behind these rather prosaic appearances, he with¬ 
drew his gaze and paced forward and backward 
amid the mounds. 

Thus perhaps half an hour passed. There was no 
sign from the lord, and the only message from the 
outer world was in the silent march of the great 
stars, the occasional distant growl of some lion or 
bear among the surrounding mountains, and once, 
near at hand, a signal call and its answer, which 
doubtless passed, he thought, between two other 
sentinels stationed to guard the Presence. 

Then, in the stillness, a voice close at hand called 
softly to him. He challenged the password and duly 
received it, noting that it came from none other than 
Ali, whom he had supposed returned to the castle. 

Ali's voice was low. “I have something important 
to say to you/' 

At such a summons from anyone else Konrad 
would have felt that duty compelled him to con¬ 
tinue his sentinel-trust and either resist the intrusion 
or signal for help, but coming from the master to 
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whom his training and his test for that night had 
been specially committed he felt that all must be 
well, and he answered promptly: 

“Master, say on.” 

“Know then that great events are pending this 
night, and that you have the honour of helping, 
by your silence, to rid this land and the civilised 
world of a tyranny it has too long suffered.” 

Konrad made a gesture of alarm, but Ali instantly 
checked him. 

“Yes, young soul of honour, I know your first 
thought; and not long ago I should have shared 
it. But you will admit that I, your instructor 
and master appointed by our lord himself (Allah 
reward him!), know better than you do what the 
State requires.” 

Konrad, though suspicious, yet in the presence of 
the master lowered his scimitar, and Ali continued: 

“The sanctity and these night-communions of 
the lord are but a pretence. He is even now reading 
messages from his spies throughout the world, some 
of them in view of to-morrow’s embassies, messages 
that have been received by means of the pigeons 
which he harbours here, but which he gives out 
are the souls of saints who come to him straight 
from Allah. To kill a pigeon in this place is a capital 
offence, and the penalty is a no less horrible death 
than that of the stake, at which I have seen more 
than one of our faithful perish.” 

Konrad stared, bewildered by the strangeness of 
the communication, but still more perhaps by the 
fact that it was being entrusted to a novice; while 
the sudden revulsions of feeling that it engendered 
took from, him all power, alike of action or of clear 
thought. 
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Ali went on: 

“But some of us, six of his most trusted masters, 
have discovered the fraud. We have long chafed at 
his intolerance and pride, and now this night shall 
deliverance come, and to-morrow's Assembly shall 
see the inauguration of a government in which you, 
if you are but faithful to your Ali, shall find an 
honourable place." 

At last Konrad saw his course clear before him. 
Ali was a traitor and an assassin pure and simple, 
and the upright young soul would be no party to 
the plot. He instinctively raised his scimitar. 

But Ali seized his arm. 

“Nay, nay, resistance will not help you. Do you 
suppose I should be parleying thus with a mere 
youth if it were only a question of strength and 
skill of arms? One word or movement of resistance 
and you are surrounded instantly by those who 
only await my sign. But frankly, Konrad, I have 
told you so much for two reasons. I want my 
favourite pupil to be associated with this night's 
great deliverance, so that I may the more readily 
give him an honourable place in the new pure 
government of which my destiny tells me I shall 
be head. And, as well as that, you in your position 
to-night next the lord (Allah reward him!) can 
render our plan a signal service. Sooner or later he 
will call you, when he is about to return to the 
castle. I know he likes you, and will probably 
address some more words to you, promising great 
things if you do his will. Engage him closely in 
talk and the deed shall be done." 

Konrad shuddered. 

“One last word," said Ali. “Fail us after this 
trust I have reposed in you, and nothing can save 
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you too from destruction. But do as your master 
and true friend bids you, and you will rid the world 
of a tyrant and earn for yourself undying gratitude 
and fame/' 

Konrad continued his beat. The shadow of 
impending crime settled on him, and with it the 
sense of his own frightful position. The great stars 
moved on. The first sign of dawn appeared across 
the mountains. He heard the lord's summons, and, 
as he responded, he made up his mind to tell all. 

The young man knelt, wondering as he did so 
how he dared begin his tale, and fearful lest his 
action would at once be detected by the lurking 
conspirators. But the lord's own words set him 
at rest: 

“My son, I know what has passed and can read 
your heart. Fear not. All is well." 

Hardly were the words spoken when a sound 
that Konrad knew must be caused by Ali and his 
confederates was heard rushing towards them. At 
the same instant the doors of the two mounds 
that immediately flanked that in which the lord 
stood flew open. There was a vision of spotless 
white and crimson set in a blaze of light, and 
twelve gleaming scimitars surrounded the six 
unhappy men now crouching before the fate they 
knew too well would be theirs. 

“I bear no vindictiveness," said the lord; “but 
the State must be protected. Executioners, do 
your duty." 

Six scimitars were raised on the instant and the 
Lord Ala-ud-Din was avenged. 

Recoiling with horror, Konrad covered his eyes. 
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THE BROTHERHOOD 

The great hall of assemblies at Masyad was filled 
to overflowing. It stood near the summit of the 
castle crag, and its windows commanded views 
of the mountain domain over which Ala-ud-Din 
exerted his autocratic sway. To-day every castle 
had sent its contingent—Baneas among its tere¬ 
binths, first stronghold seized from the Christians 
now nearly a century before; Qadamus and Szafita, 
upon the highest ranges; and Kahf, home and 
tomb of Ala-ud-Din’s most illustrious predecessor, 
the great Sinan; Kharvali, where the brazen ser¬ 
pent warded off the attacks of its living counter¬ 
parts, and Mainaqah, both of them guarding the 
coast-line; Ullaiqah won by treachery; Rusafah 
with its enormous keystone miraculously placed 
in position; Qahin close in to Masyad; and Marqab, 
completing the impregnable circle of which Masyad 
itself was the centre. 

The hall was a sea of white and scarlet robes 
and turbans, flanked by crimson banners. Slender 
columns carried a roof of a style of architecture 
resembling the Moorish, also picked out in white 
and scarlet. Deep red predominated in the win¬ 
dows, and even now, just before noon, filled the 
spacious octagonal hall with a mellow light that 
obscured as much as it revealed. Only as the eye 
became accustomed to the dim tones did it detect 
the silver lattices that ran round the gallery above; 
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and it was longer still before it became vaguely 
conscious of movement within, the flutter, surely, 
of female forms gathered to share and grace, as 
far as Islam permitted, the great event. 

Almost in the centre of the octagon, on a platform 
to which the lattices helped to form a background, 
was the throne of Ala-ud-Din, a frame of burnished 
silver set with carbuncles, and surmounted by a 
canopy of crimson silk. The rest of the crimson- 
carpeted platform was vacant. The assembly waited. 

There was a silence that might be felt. At last 
doors below the lattice were opened, and, ushered 
only by a single marshal, the lord appeared, heading 
a procession which slowly made its way to the 
platform. He was richly dressed. A crimson-bordered 
kaftan flowed over a robe of snow-white samite, girt 
with a broad crimson sash, in which was set a 
curved sword whose ivory scabbard was lavishly 
jewelled with rubies. On his own person there was 
no jewel, except alone in the turban, snow-white 
as his robe, from which rose an aigrette fastened 
by a superb brooch formed of a single priceless 
ruby surrounded by diamonds. 

The procession that followed consisted of the 
members of the two next highest ranks of the 
Masyad hierarchy, the Lieutenants of the Lord, and 
the Masters or instructors. The succeeding ranks, 
the Brethren, and the Devoted, formed the mass 
of the assembly; and were in their turn superior 
to the Aspirants and the Profane, who completed 
the seven grades, but were not admitted to-day. 
Masyad was an Order not unlike that of the Knights 
Templars. 

The procession reached the platform. The lieu¬ 
tenants and masters ranged themselves about the 
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throne, leaving but a few places of honour vacant. 
The lord took his seat. The whole assembly bowed 
down before him. 

Then the voice of Ala-ud~Din was heard. 

" There is no God but God, and Hasan is the 
‘Prophet of God.” Thus did he declare the Ismailian 
faith and at the same time acknowledge, though 
it was in words only, the suzerainty of the Persian 
branch of the sect. The whole assembly, as with 
one voice, recited the words after him, and rose 
to their feet for the ceremony of the day. 

"Companions,” said Ala-ud-Din, "Brethren of 
Purity, assist me to receive with the honour which 
is their due three companies who for the first time 
tender their homage to me to-day. First, while the 
hall contains those only of our own faith and order, 
I present to you twelve young souls, Franks, who 
have yet been trained in our rules and who are now 
ripe for admission to our communion.” 

The marshal of ceremonies led forward the twelve 
Aspirants, and they fell prostrate before the lord. 

"I welcome you,” continued he, "as Brethren in 
this holy Society. No assault is intended upon your 
faith, for we of the generation of the Spirit know 
that Allah spoke through your Lord Isa, whom you 
call Jesus, as He spoke in other ages of the world 
through Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses and Moham¬ 
med, and now speaks through His holy prophets the 
Imams. Of all this you shall learn in due course. 
Meanwhile, know that even as we are now in the 
seventh and greatest revelation of God to man, and 
as the world is ruled by the seven planets, so our 
seven orders are typical of the seven ranges of 
intelligence which shall, if you prove worthy, be 
open to you. For the present it is enough that you 
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should know that every dispensation of God is but 
partial truth vouchsafed as man has proved himself 
capable of further instruction. And your present 
duty lies in utter, unquestioning obedience to those 
I appoint to aid you. Obey, and for you too the 
veil shall be lifted; the conquest of this world and a* 
triumphal entrance into the next shall be assured. 

“Rise, youngest of the Brethren of Purity, and 
take to-day the place of honour about my throne.” 

No vestige of reservation remained in Konrad's 
mind. He, no less than Raoul, stepped proudly to 
his place, and his delight was complete when he 
found that to him had been allotted the post at 
the right hand of the lord, whose look was an 
evident reminiscence of their adventure at dawn. 

“And now, Companions, that our home circle 
is for the time complete, admit our friends of the 
outer Moslem faith.” 

There was a stir on either side of the platform 
and from doors right and left of the hall there 
entered simultaneously the two embassies which 
the assembly had been called to receive with 
full honours. To the right of the lord the Brethren 
made way for ten men of venerable appearance, 
dressed in robes which varied in design and hue, 
but which by their splendour and by the jewels 
with which they were profusely decked, indicated 
the anxiety of their wearers to produce a favour¬ 
able impression and at the same time to honour 
the potentate to whom they were accredited. From 
the opposite side of the hall the embassy w r as one 
of warriors, some twenty of them, mostly men in 
the prime of life but including in their number 
two or three of more advanced age, and one at 
least who was still at the threshold of manhood* 
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They moved with the grace that comes of perfect 
training; and, alike by their bearing and by their 
full military equipment, proved a marked contrast 
to the embassy of elders. The two bodies advanced 
to the seats of honour reserved for them; and, as 
they stood for the ceremonial salutation, set in the 
snow-white and scarlet of the mass of the assembly, 
they formed a picture of display contrasted with 
simplicity, which it was precisely the design of the 
lord to produce. 

“Brethren in the faith,” he began, “I prefer to 
emphasise at the outset the bond of union that 
we possess in the revelations vouchsafed to our 
Lord Mohammed, the Prophet of Allah (praise for 
him be to Allah, the Creator and Dispenser!). 
Companions in the pure creed of one God, we meet 
as one, and it seems well that our unity should be 
asserted by the reception of both your embassies 
at one time. You are welcome.” 

At a sign from the lord the delegates took their 
seats and the assembly was complete. 

“Now, venerable Doctors, you who, not by your 
age alone, deserve priority, but who come from 
the Court of Bagdad and represent the guardian 
of our common faith, we will hear your message 
first, and the good news which we trust you bring 
of the health and prosperity of our lord the Caliph 
(may he be exalted and glorified!) ” 

One of the doctors rose, and after deep salutations 
said: 

“Ancient of the Mountain, Lord of the Hill, 
whom God continue to inspire with the breath of 
His mouth, our lord the Caliph, who, praise be to 
Allah, the Preserver, is in excellent health, greets 
you as a brother. The fame of your power of divina- 
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tion is known throughout the earth, and our lord 
would fain have it accredited to his own person 
by the mouth of the wisest of his learned men. 
We who represent him to-day are all unworthy of 
such honour, but it is necessary to say that from 
a thousand doctors in his realm he chose a hundred 
of most repute; from these we ten were selected 
for our special knowledge of the seven sciences; 
and I, unworthiest of all (God remit my faults and 
have me in His pity!), am deputed to present to 
your highness this letter, in which two questions 
are propounded for your solution. One is of extreme 
simplicity; the other probes the foundations of 
faith. On both points your words of wisdom are 
awaited for the enlightenment of our lord.” 

And the learned man prostrated himself before 
Ala-ud-Din to present the letter. 

"Nay, keep it for the present,” answered the 
latter. "We do not need to read it in order to 
reply to your inquiries.” 

There was a look of astonishment on the faces 
of the embassies and a look of triumph over the 
rest of the multitude as Ala-ud-Din proceeded: 

"Your first question relates merely to my custom 
of simple attire, and the Caliph, or rather you on 
his behalf, doubt whether my Yemen burnous, 
washed and remade by myself yearly, and my shoes, 
also made by myself, and seamless except for the 
sole, are worthy of the autocrat of this community, 
however suitable they might be to a recluse. Take 
then, learned doctors, my reply. I knew your 
thoughts, and to-day have received you in the state 
that your credentials required. As for my usual 
attire, I wear clothes not worth an obol, but they 
hide a soul which sharply tries mankind. Your 
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clothes are bright as day; beneath is only darkness. 
My clothes are like the night but they cover a sun.” 

The doctors bowed, acknowledging the superiority 
of the lord, chiefly perhaps in the apparent intuition 
with which he had divined their question. The 
Ismailians greeted the reply as a fitting return for 
the slur apparently intended upon the chief, while 
from the lattice a rustle told of the interest its 
fair occupants were taking in the scene. 

Ala-ud-Din continued: 

"In your second question, Doctors, you pay 
homage to that spiritual faith which animates our 
Brotherhood. After Allah had taken to Himself the 
seventh and greatest of His prophets (God preserve 
his soul and bless his illustrious posterity!), the 
spirit of Mohammed lived on in his son-in-law Ali. 
Ali was the first of those Imams of whom the 
seventh was our own Lord Ismail, whose son, also 
blessed with the name Mohammed, now withdrawn 
from earth for a space, shall one day return as the 
Mahdi of justice and vengeance. And you ask, 
Doctors—not, I am sure, out of idle or impertinent 
questioning, but out of souls dimly discerning the 
light and struggling towards it—how I know that 
the spirit of that Mohammed guides me to-day. 
Listen, wise men, to the events of the past night. 

“ I was holding my accustomed vigil of communion 
on the topmost point of the mountain behind this 
city. The Lord Mohammed, son of Ismail, came to 
me as is his wont and told me all that should trans¬ 
pire to-day. Finally, spoken in a sad voice, I heard 
the words, 'And now, Ala-ud-Din, prepare for a 
grief such as has not befallen you since you became 
shepherd of my chosen flock. Ali, the master of 
your right hand, your own familiar friend, seeks 
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your life and the destruction of this sacred Brother¬ 
hood, in order that he may succeed you, not as Lord 
of Brethren, but as, a mere king ruling by vulgar 
force of arms. But fear not, my messenger, continue 
your meditation and return at the appointed hour 
to your post. God will defend and avenge His own/ 

“Ambassadors from Bagdad; you, Emissaries of 
the Lord Kamil, whom we are impatient to welcome; 
and you, Brethren of Purity, who have missed your 
Master Ali and perhaps others also from their posts 
to-day; know ye that, in the presence of one who 
is now at my right hand, youngest as he and his 
companions are in our brotherhood; in his presence 
the deliverance of our community from traitors was 
wrought. Brother Konrad, move yonder curtain and 
tell us what you see/' 

Konrad did as he was bidden. It was a blood-red 
curtain that he drew aside, revealing a recess visible 
to the whole hall, except to those in the lattice 
above; and in its depths, dim at first but develop¬ 
ing to a vivid brightness, was seen a table covered 
with a fair white cloth, and on it a dish, snow-white 
in itself but swimming in blood, out of which rose 
a head complete from the neck upwards. Slowly 
the eyes opened and gazed with a look of unutterable 
sadness upon Ala-ud-Din. 

Konrad gazed in fascinated awe, speechless, and 
still holding the blood-red curtain. 

“Well, my son, you have not told us what you 
see." 

“My lord," gasped Konrad, “it is the head of 
the Master Ali, which I saw fall this dawn at the 
hand of the minister of the vengeance of Allah." 

The eyes of the apparition moved towards Konrad, 
and from him in a slow progression to the embassies 
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and finally round the assembly. There was a solemn 
hush and all waited what might happen next. 

At length it was evident that Ali's spirit wished 
to speak. The lips parted slightly, closed, and 
parted again. A low moan was heard. Then in 
faint but searching tones came the words: 

“Pardon, lord! all the pardon that a lost soul 
may crave. I confess my sin, my sacrilege against 
the anointed of the Most High. The torments of 
hell have begun for me; but in the midst of them 
I rejoice that I was ever privileged to share in thy 
divine mission, and I am permitted these few 
minutes’ respite to plead that my good work done 
in days of faithfulness, and my repentance, though 
so late, may by thy intercession work some mitiga¬ 
tion of my awful punishment.” 

“My son, once my Brother,” responded Ala-ud- 
Din, “Allah, who is merciful, but who must also be 
just, will do what is right. May He grant that none 
other here may come into the like condemnation.” 

The vision faded and was at length obliterated. 
A long wail of agony passed through the hall. 

“And now, young comrade,” said Ala-ud-Din, 
“partner of my vigil, intermediary of this signal 
revelation from Allah, it is fitting that you should 
receive from me also some mark of favour. Take 
this ring which I hang by this chain round your 
neck. Keep it next your heart. It shall be a talisman 
to protect you from danger, and when you are away 
from me and in difficulty the sign thereon will be 
my commission to our Brotherhood to aid you.” 

He placed the ring round the young Brother’s 
neck, and Konrad, in exaltation of spirit, prostrated 
himself before his lord and reverently kissed his feet. 

“Doctors, are you satisfied?” asked Ala-ud-Din. 
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“Shall I pray for other commendation of the 
mission of this Brotherhood?" 

“Lord, we ask no,more. We praise Allah, the 
Protector, the All-Seeing, that He thus guards His 
own, that He inspires the high and lowly, the ruler 
of experience and the youth, and we consider 
supremely happy this state through which He sets 
example to all governors of the earth, even to our 
own high and powerful lord the Caliph, whom 
Allah bless, as we pray He may continue to bless 
thee.” 

Ala-ud-Din turned to the other group of delegates. 

"Brethren of the sword, whom we have too long 
kept waiting, your greeting as brethren in faith 
you have already received, for we were anxious 
that you should join with us in the honour we have 
all paid to the representatives of our common lord 
the Caliph (whom God preserve!). But brethren in 
arms are specially dear to us, and we welcome 
you, alike for your own sakes and for that of your 
lord, the exalted Kamil (God bless him and his 
illustrious family!), to the best of such hospitality 
as our mountain fastnesses afford. 

“Of your lord’s message, no less than of that of 
our lord the Caliph, we have been by the spirit of 
the ever-blessed Imam apprised, and let me say 
at once that his request for help against the Frankish 
invaders who have descended upon his realm of 
Egypt, and are even now threatening the port of 
Damietta, is already granted. At the right moment, 
and in the right way, neither of which may be 
revealed even in this assembly of Brethren—nay, 
they are not yet fully revealed even to myself— 
the help he needs shall be forthcoming.” 

The warrior group saluted, and their spokesman, 
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a man of giant build, clad in a cloak and turban of 
royal blue, and girt over his robe of cloth of gold 
with a belt from which three ivory hilts gleaming 
with jewels protruded, said: 

“Lord of the Eternal Hills, we think ourselves 
happy this day in being the means of communica¬ 
tion between two such illustrious potentates (God 
have you both in His most mighty keeping!). You 
have rightly divined the immediate object of our 
mission, and with it we are enjoined to recall the 
amity that existed between your sainted predecessor, 
the Lord Sinan, and the ever-famous paladin of 
chivalry, the Lord Saladin, uncle of our present 
Lord Kamil, and honourable, yet relentless, foe 
of the Frankish idolaters. 

“Once, indeed, the Lord Sinan was transported 
by the spirit to the tent of our Lord Saladin, who 
was then besieging this castle of Masyad. Our lord 
would have perished but for the magnanimity of 
him that he had thought his foe. But your lord 
bore him no ill-will. He left the poisoned dagger 
that showed how real was the risk of death he had 
escaped, but with it was the note from which their 
friendship dated, and his departure from the tent 
was as unperceived as his arrival. From that day 
the devotion of Saladin to Sinan was as sincere as 
that of the guards that pace your Masyad walls 
towering above the mountain-sides, of whom he 
would often say that at the simple command of 
their lord they would without hesitation cast them¬ 
selves to destruction in the depths below. The 
loyalty of Saladin has been continued undiminished 
by his illustrious brother and by that brother's 
illustrious son, who now in this common danger 
to the lands of the Faithful appeals for such sign 
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of your friendship and support as you may find 
it possible to afford/' 

“For the sake of our Brethren here assembled/' 
answered Ala-ud-Din, “I rejoice to hear the deeds 
of my sainted predecessor thus recalled. What he 
felt towards Saladin I too feel towards your present 
valiant chief. The succour he needs, so far as it is 
in my power to give, shall not be wanting; and, 
for sign of it, look round upon this great gathering, 
itself not a tithe of the men-at-arms that own our 
sway, and tell him that to-day sixty thousand, as 
valiant and as devoted as the sentinels of whom 
you have spoken, obey my nod. 

“And one word more. If your lord is grateful 
for an alliance long continued, tell him that I too 
am mindful of benefits received. By the grace of 
Lord Saladin we established, and by the grace of 
the Lords Saif-ud-Din and Kamil we continue, our 
Hall of the Sciences, the House of our Sect in Cairo 
itself, an institution by which even the profane in 
matters of faith are inspired with some thought of 
the higher life, and by which elect souls may pro¬ 
gress towards intellectual emancipation. Our benefits 
then from this auspicious alliance are mutual, and 
may the God of Peace continue towards it His 
choicest favours." 

Fie addressed the respective embassies, his own 
followers and the new initiates in turn; 

“Brethren in the life of contemplation. Brethren 
in arms. Brethren of our holy Ismailian faith, and 
you too, young Brethren of promise, the blessing 
of the one God of all creation be yours." 

There was a mighty shout throughout the hall. 

“It is the voice of Allah," they cried. 

“Nay, Brethren, I am but the creature of Allah, 
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though through me He tells you the way to justice 
upon earth. He tells me by the spirit that, even in 
the lifetime of some within this hall, Masyad and 
all for which we stand shall pass away. But be you 
only faithful and yours shall be the blessing of the 
man who is dear to Allah, a blessing that shall 
last as long as the seven spheres of heaven. 

“The business of the day is over. Disperse to 
the feasts and recreations to which the remainder 
of these joyful hours shall be devoted. The embassies, 
I trust, will do me the honour of feasting at my own 
table, and you too, young recruits, will join us.” 
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CHAPTER XVII 


ALA-UD-DIN 

Surprises for Konrad had followed one another 
fast these twenty-four hours, and yet another 
awaited him. 

The assembly was breaking up with ceremonious 
salutations when Konrad found himself in the 
overwhelming embrace of one of the deputation 
from Kamil. 

“ Konrad, you have not forgotten your own 
cousin? It was impossible to call your attention 
during the audience; you have yourself been so 
prominent that it is pardonable you had no eyes 
to discover me. And how indeed should you recog¬ 
nise your old companion in a lieutenant of the 
Sultan's body-guard! 

“And Raoul the Norman too! A happy meeting 
truly!" 

The new initiates looked at the magnificent young 
warrior in his jewel-studded breastplate. The red 
beard was new and almost covered the firm lips, 
but the merry blue eyes were there as of old. 

“Is it really Godfrey?" Raoul said at length. 
“Well, we have shared hardship, and now we seem 
Fortune's favourites. But my talk will wait. You 
cousins must have the first words together." 

And he rejoined the rest of the newly-elected 
Brethren. 

Konrad could only exclaim: 

“Godfrey, how came you here?" 
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“Ah, that's a long story. But God be praised 
we have met again. When I found myself carried 
off as a slave to Cairo, and, as days and weeks 
and months passed, could learn nothing of you, 
I gave you up for lost. What means all this, 
Konrad? I walk to-day as in a dream." 

“And a dream it is to me. Since last night I hardly 
know whether I wake or sleep. Godfrey, have you 
any word from home? " 

“None. More than once I succeeded in sending 
a message; but I fear that it did not reach them, 
for there has been no response." 

“Nor has any word reached me. Up in these 
mountains hardly any news comes from the outside 
world, and it seems so far away." 

“Raoul is not homesick, I see," said Godfrey. 

“We are none of us homesick, cousin. I cannot 
forget, nor can you, the friends who are even now 
grieving for us; but apart from that, we glory in this 
service, though we wonder why we have been brought 
to it. Sometimes I am ashamed that I at least have 
so far forgotten our crusading ideals, and I wonder 
whether others have been more faithful." 

“Was that crusade indeed from God? Kamil has 
made no assault upon our faith, and though Dom 
Jacob was a double-dyed \villain yet we in the 
Sultan's service have also not fared ill. Father 
Cyril copies in the great library of Cairo. His work 
made him known to certain of the leaders of that 
Hall of the Sciences of which your lord has just 
spoken, and thus Father Cyril heard that some of 
the Frankish lads sold in Alexandria had been 
sent to Masyad. They painted your prospects in 
glowing colours and I see they were right." 

Let it be added that it was the main policy of 
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the Hall to present the Ismailian tenets in the 
attractive guise of intellectual, spiritual and even 
material progress, in order both to obtain desirable 
recruits and at the same time to extend the influence 
of the sect and secure the favourable reception of 
its representatives. That the sect had another and 
a darker side none in the Hall, save only the leaders, 
knew. Cyril threw himself with enthusiasm into 
the task of furthering the intellectual progress which 
he regarded as a providential sign of the develop¬ 
ment and, who could tell, perhaps in time the 
evangelisation of Islam. 

“But the rest of our company who were sold 
into real slavery, has it ever been your lot to meet 
them?” asked Konrad. 

“Alas, yes. I have seen many such. We are the 
favoured few. Faces that were bright as ours when 
we set out I have seen prematurely old with the 
dull, dogged look that tells of gnawing despair. 
Stephen himself was such. I saw him but once. He 
was working the shaduf by which the Egyptians 
laboriously raise the water up the banks of the 
Nile by short stages and in small draughts, till it 
can be distributed through irrigating channels. The 
sun beat down hot and glaring; and there were 
taskmasters armed with sticks who kept guard 
over him and others. I went to him and spoke. 
But either he knew me not or he would not know 
me; for he turned away his head and nothing 
would he say.” 

“It is grievous,” said Konrad. “He was a child 
of pride, but my heart aches for him.” 

“And do you remember Bernard? ” 

“The paralytic of the Vision of the Blessed 
Virgin? Verily, I do.” 
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"Perhaps his fate is saddest of all. He is afflicted 
now with an infirmity of the eyes which makes him 
almost blind; yet him they set to turn the great 
millstone, and I saw him like some brute-beast 
wearily pacing his endless round. I spoke for him 
to an officer of the Sultan's whom I knew, but 
he only said, 4 Shall I touch another man's slave? 
Let him do with him as he wills/ 

"And yet,” Godfrey went on, "why should 
I think that Bernard’s fate is sad? When I said 
that I pitied him and would one day set him free, 
he told me I need not wish to do so! 4 She comes to 
me still, Blessed Mother of Christ/ he said, 'and 
tells me to be faithful unto death. It is God's Will.'" 

"And such, perhaps,” said Konrad, "was the lot 
of those in the three vessels that parted from ours.” 

It was even so, though Godfrey and Konrad 
knew it not, nor ever knew. Slavery on the African 
coast engulfed them all and none returned to tell 
the tale. Their hopeless lives and embittered old 
age were a greater tragedy than yet another that 
was enacted east of Masyad. There eighteen young 
souls, transported from the slave-market of Alex¬ 
andria to the imperial city of Bagdad, were called 
upon to abjure their faith and adopt the religion 
of the Prophet. But persuasion and promise, curse 
and torture, failed to move them, and the bow¬ 
string and the weighted sack brought them the 
martyrs' crown. 

Godfrey was modest as to his own achievements. 

"I am not/’ he said, "clever with my book as 
you are, but I learnt the Arabic language, and 
when I became familiar with the Sultan's men 
I found I liked them. They are consummate 
warriors/’ 

M 
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“You have seen service with them? ” 

“Plenty, Konrad.” 

He did not say, perhaps he did not realise, that 
his aptness in military and physical exercises more 
than f ulfill ed the expectations of his instructors, 
and this, coupled with a certain captivating address 
and manner, made him a favourite, and finally 
brought him to the notice of Kamil himself. 

Godfrey rose in the Sultan's service. He was 
admitted to the body-guard, and there, under 
i mm e dia te observation, he more and more attracted 
Kamil, who admired the fair Saxon complexion 
and slim form, coupled as they were with no effemi¬ 
nacy but with an iron hand and a lithe agility of 
which none of his own chosen knights need have 
been ashamed. Finally Godfrey was made lieu¬ 
tenant. Of his devotion there could be no doubt. 
He was proud of his post of honour, and every 
opportunity but showed that all he was, even his 
life, was at his master’s disposal. The Sultan accepted 
the trust; and when tidings came of the new crusade 
for the recovery of the Holy Places, he spoke to his 
young lieutenant on the subject. 

“It is twenty-six years,” said he, “since any 
serious attempt was made on us by the Franks. 
Those were the days of my uncle and of King 
Richard of the Lion Heart (Allah rest their souls!), 
and never was fairer warfare waged. In those heroes 
Christian and Moslem learnt to respect and even 
love each other. Yea, this Frederick, now Emperor 
of the Franks, would revive the good feeling, and 
I have reciprocated his advance. I discern in him 
a kindred spirit, and I cannot think that he will 
be found in the army that is now assembling.” 

"Father,” answered Godfrey, “may I say that 
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in you I have learnt to respect and love goodness 
and honour whether I find them in Christian or 
Moslem/' 

“Well, lad, I know I may trust you, 'infidel dog' 
as some of your lying priests would call me. I am 
sending to Damascus to rouse my brother's Syrian 
subjects, and embassies will be dispatched to other 
princes whom the arrival of the Franks also threatens. 
In this I propose to use the skill that I have been 
pleased to observe in you." 

Godfrey waited expectant. Was this at last the 
very opportunity for which he had longed? 

“You are strangely moved, lad. What is in your 
mind?" 

“Father, I have no right to say, but at your 
bidding I speak out. I have a cousin, victim like 
me <of the wiles of those lying priests, though for 
me their curse has been turned into blessing. I have 
reason to hope that he may be with the Ismailian 
chief in Syria. I venture to ask that I may be 
attached to the mission to him." 

Thus it came about that the tragic separation of 
six years ended. Not, indeed, that the cousins 
could long remain together; but after this meeting 
they could at least communicate and follow each 
other's fortunes, and, moreover, this renewed 
alliance of their chiefs might throw their paths 
finally together. 

Might, but would it? They talked and conjec¬ 
tured. They sat together at the feast, and, so far 
as the feast itself was concerned, it passed mech¬ 
anically. They were present at the games—games 
in which wonderful specimens of skill, with sword 
and lance, on horseback, in the tilt, in the number¬ 
less ways by which Oriental chivalry trains its 
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knights, not alone in deeds of valour and in trials 
of strength, but also in the refinements and finesses 
of military skill—they were present at all this; 
and though from time to time it excited their 
admiration and roused their ardour, yet their 
thoughts and their talk were occupied with the 
strange events of the past six years and the 
singular circumstances that had now brought 
them together. 

In these stirring times the embassy at Masyad 
could not linger. On the third day after the audience 
they wound down the mountain-side, and Konrad 
watched them as they passed southward across the 
plain and up the fertile slopes beyond which lay 
the desert and the road to Damascus. 

That way, thought he, was the world of action 
and of adventure. Favourite as he clearly was at 
Masyad, how could the future have for him the 
same full life that it had for Godfrey? 

But the Masyad life itself had changed. Konrad 
was definitely one of the Order, and while there 
was still no coercion, or any appearance of even 
persuasion on the part of his Mohammedan superiors, 
yet the subtle influences of custom and example 
told, and his shame at his faithlessness to the 
crusade grew less. It was all so plausible. These 
men, he said to himself again and again, were at 
least as good as the official representatives of his 
own Christian faith had been; rather, they were 
the soul of honour by comparison. He saw nothing 
but the fair side of their life. They continued to 
speak with respect of the teachings of the Lord 
Isa, though it was clear they regarded their own 
Prophet as superior; and, unconsciously, without 
apparent transition, the change, for which six 
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years had silently prepared, took place quietly and 
quickly. 

He found himself yielding to the ideals about him, 
accepting the Moslem, or rather the Ismailian, 
morality, and listening, first with interest, and then 
with enthusiasm, to those majestic cadences, the 
high-water mark of Arabic literature, in which 
Mohammed in the Koran enjoins on his followers 
the simple creed and the practical ceremonial of 
Islam, denounces the vengeance of Allah on its 
opponents and on the half-hearted, and paints, in 
rich, if crude and tawdry, colours the eternal glories 
and delights of the Faithful. Much of it, of course, 
had no special attraction for his reflective tem¬ 
perament, but as a picture and ideal of life it 
undoubtedly had an increasing influence. 

Months passed after Godfrey's departure. He 
remained at Damascus and the cousins received 
news of one another. At length there was an in¬ 
timation that he was moving with the Saracen army 
to Egypt. 

Another spring came. Konrad all this time saw 
less of Raoul than formerly, and was often in imme¬ 
diate attendance on the lord, to whom he became 
sincerely attached. He accompanied him frequently 
on the night-watches on the mountain during 
which Ala-ud-Din spent hours in the pigeon-houses 
in that supposed sacred intercourse, from which 
he certainly obtained strength and knowledge for 
government. 

One day Konrad received a summons to attend 
that night at the lord's private table, an honour of 
the rarest occurrence for any outside the circle of 
the Masters. When the hour arrived he found him¬ 
self the object of marked distinction. A guard 
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attended at his room and escorted him to the 
ante-chamber of the lord, where four attendants 
received him with the special signs of Oriental 
hospitality. 

Then he was ushered into the banqueting-chamber. 

The room reached a point of luxury beyond any¬ 
thing he had ever imagined. It was large, lofty and 
recessed, designed in that Saracenic architecture 
resembling a stalactite formation, rising into curves 
and domes, that carries the eye upward till sight 
is lost in dim mysterious hollows. The light columns 
seemed of beaten gold ornamented with fantastic 
forms, some of them geometrical but others re¬ 
presenting the animal creation with a freedom 
inconsistent with Mohammedan strictness. Heavy 
curtains of deep blue hung between most of the 
columns, enclosing a space considerably smaller 
than that of the whole apartment. A table, set out, 
was in the centre; divans of the same rich blue 
touched with deep orange stood around; the thick 
carpets suffered no sound of foot; and a roof of 
sapphire, set with golden stars, represented the 
vault of heaven. The whole was illuminated by a 
soft multicoloured light from large lanterns framed 
in massive gold that hung around the central vault. 
The effect was that of an utter seclusion, where 
outer things, and time and space themselves, ceased 
to exist. 

For some moments Konrad was alone. Then the 
lord entered, in the robe and cloak that he had worn 
on the occasion of the audience of the embassies. 
His long silken white beard flowed majestically 
over the brocaded samite. His somewhat small and 
close-set eyes were bent with a look of affection 
upon the young man, and Konrad dropped upon 
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his knees. But the lord raised him, and said in 
his suavest tones: 

"I am more than pleased with your willingness 
to receive instruction and to improve under training. 
At any time occasion may now arise when I can 
employ you on work of special importance. And I 
have given you this opportunity to-night when you 
can tell me, as a child his father, anything that may 
lurk in your heart or mind regarding our life here, 
so that I may help you. You sup with me alone. 
Before we part say anything you wish/' 

The little feast proceeded. It was not in itself 
marked by anything sumptuous, a fact for which 
Konrad was grateful. But all the more his heart 
opened to this strange being, autocrat of Masyad 
and of the hills around, yet so unaccountably kind, 
even fatherly, to the captive.' 

At length, when the attendants had retired, 
Konrad spoke. 

“Lord and master, thou hast indeed been a father 
to the orphan. My own father has been lost to me 
since I was seven years old.” 

“Did he die?” inquired the chief. 

“He sailed, lord, with the Crusaders to rescue 
the Holy Places of Jerusalem for Christendom, and 
I only know that he was taken prisoner. If he is 
living at this day it will only be, I fear, as a slave.” 

The chief elicited all the particulars that Konrad 
could give regarding his father. Then he said: 

“It shall be my care to obtain news of him. Allah 
hides few things from me. But tell me,” he con¬ 
tinued, “is your heart now one with us here, or do 
you sometimes hanker after that wild crusading 
enterprise for which you, and it seems your father 
too, left vour home? ” 
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‘‘Lord, I am overwhelmed with the kindness I 
have received. Thou art the chosen of God for this 
land, and I am fain to think that His will is that I 
serve Him here. Perhaps it is the way by which He 
is leading me to my father/' 

“My son, God is One. The God of the Christians 
is served only by honour, truth, and the life of mercy 
and justice. The same God requires the like service 
from us. For Christian and Moslem He reserves the 
same reward in His Paradise. I will pray that, before 
you leave my side, He may reveal the truth of this 
to you, and then, when I am assured that you can 
swear from a heart of full conviction, I will accept 
from you the oath of utter obedience that shall 
seal you the dedicated of the Messenger of God." 

At a sign from the lord an attendant appeared 
with an illuminated copy of the Koran. He knelt, 
placed it reverently upon a reading-desk near one 
of the recesses, and after prostrating himself retired. 
Ala-ud-Din turned the sacred pages. He paused at 
the chapter on the Inevitable Day of Judgment and 
read in his sonorous voice of the Gardens of Delight 
reserved for the Companions of the Right Hand, 
the misery of the Companions of the Left. 

The attendant reappeared, bearing two cups of 
wine and a plate of sweetmeats. Ala-ud-Din took 
one of the cups and said: 

“Drink, my son; for though in wine there lurk 
danger and sin, yet, in the words of the Prophet, 
there is also good nourishment. In the name of 
Allah, the most merciful!" 

Konrad drank. He ate a rich pastille that was 
offered him. He talked on, feeling ever more and 
more that the influence of his master was taking 
possession of him. His early training at Oberfels 
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—those associations of childhood that mingle with 
and colour the conclusions of the most robust and 
independent of thinkers—were for the time com¬ 
pletely obscured. The world now contained nothing 
comparable to devotion to the service of such a 
lord. Difficulty? Danger? Uttermost devotion? 
What was it that the service demanded? It was 
all as naught. Come the severest trials of strength 
or endurance, his spirit will rise to welcome them. 
In anticipation he seemed almost tasting the 
delights of that Paradise of which they had been 
reading. Was it fancy, or was it real? for, if this 
were true, death itself w r ould be welcome that he 
might attain to it. . . . 
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THE PROPHET’S PARADISE 

It is more than twenty-four hours later. Ala-ud- 
Din and Konrad recline once more on the divans 
of the private banqueting-chamber of the lord. 
Ala-ud-Din speaks: 

“Tell me, my son, what it was yon saw.” 

“Father, I know not how to begin. Two nights 
at least have passed since we talked here. I have 
lived through the experiences of at least one day— 
a day of marvels. Yet where have I been? Why 
am I here? The table, the soft lights, the night¬ 
time, all is as if I had not left thy side.” 

“Nor have you, my son. It is but an hour since 
we talked. You were drowsy and I have not dis¬ 
turbed you. But I have not been alone. I have 
communed with Allah, and, as I promised you, 
I have prayed that you might receive some revela¬ 
tion of His will concerning you. Again, my son, 
tell me what you saw. Perchance the very revelation 
for which I prayed.” 

“ Father, I was in an apartment lit by the morning 
sun. It was octagonal, and there were windows all 
around, except only on the side on which I lay. 
Curtains of silk veiled what would have been too 
strong a light, and I lay on a couch of silken cushions, 
but otherwise the room was bare of furniture. I sat 
up, and, as I did so, two Nubian slaves appeared. 
One carried a golden basin with rose-water and 
essences, and without a word knelt to wash my 
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hands and feet, which the other wiped with a towel. 
Then both salaamed and the first said: 

Peace be to the Companion of the Right Hand. 
Will my lord deign to attend the breakfast which 
is prepared below?" 

“At this they left me. I looked around. Tall 
trees were waving without, and a delicious breeze 
fanned me from the windows. I looked at myself. 
I was dressed in soft white silk with a sash and 
shoes of crimson. A bracelet of gold was on one 
wrist, a string of pearls hung from my neck, and a 
dagger was at my side. Father, it was all so real. 
Have I indeed not left thee?"" 

“My son,” answered Ala-ud-Din, in a benevolent 
tone that might well seem to imply perfect sin¬ 
cerity, “it is but one brief hour since we talked. 
I have watched over you in this room all the time.” 

“Then verily, father, a wondrous revelation has 
been vouchsafed to me. I will tell thee all.” 

“Say on, my son.” 

“As I rose from my couch, the door, which was 
opposite me, again opened. The two Nubians were 
without, and bowed in expectation of my passing 
them. I did so, descended, and found myself in a 
room of the same size and shape as the one I had 
left, but of a beauty of design unlike anything 
I had ever beheld. The background was ebony 
inlaid with ivory, and the two panels on either 
side of that by which I entered were elaborately 
carved and decorated with arabesques of silver. 
Opposite me was an open doorway flanked by 
windows hung with crimson, through all of which 
I caught sight of an exquisite garden. But I was 
too occupied for the moment by my immediate 
surroundings. The floor was of black and white 
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marble, spread here and there with carpets, also 
of crimson, and in the centre, upon the richest 
carpet of them all, was a table of silver loaded with 
a sumptuous meal. Four pages stood around, in 
robes and turbans of green brocaded silk and silver 
bracelets, and invited me to take my place on a 
crimson divan and break my fast.” 

“Even thus,” murmured Ala-ud-Din, “are the 
Faithful waited upon in Paradise.” 

“But, father, it was still all so real. Even now I 
seem to live again every detail of that glorious day.” 

“ What happened next ? ” 

"Strange and bewildering as it all seemed, I ac¬ 
cepted the invitation. What I ate I know not, 
things wondrous and never to be forgotten. But my 
curiosity was aroused by the magnificent garden 
which allured me yet more. Breakfast over—and 
no word was spoken while it lasted—the pages 
salaamed as the Nubians had done, and I was 
once more left alone. 

“ Now, thought I, this is really a dream. I examined 
my clothes—the silk was of an incredibly fine tex¬ 
ture; the pearls were perfect in shape and lustre; 
the gold answered to my expectation of its weight. 
I touched my flesh with the dagger-point, and felt 
the slight pain it would naturally cause. I rose 
a.nd moved to the open door. The carpets yielded 
deliciously to my touch; the marble was firm and 
exquisite in pattern. Father, how can it have been 
only a dream?” 

“Tell me more, my son.” 

“How can I tell what followed? If I had been 
surprised before, no words can express my astonish¬ 
ment, nay, my rapture, at the scene from the 
doorway. In front of me spread the vast garden 
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dotted with trees such as I had never seen. They 
grew thicker as the eye travelled on, and seemed 
to end in deep woods, above which I caught sight 
of mountain slopes and peaks, tipped with snow, 
completely enclosing the Paradise before which 
I stood. For Paradise, father, I now verily thought 
it to be. It was carpeted with grass of a green so 
radiant that it exceeded even that of my native 
land, and not far in front I noticed a white marble 
bridge crossing a stream that dropped over a small 
cascade and plashed and glittered in the sunlight. 
A fountain near me rose and fell. The sight and 
scent of innumerable flowers filled the air with 
colour and fragrance. The song of birds near or 
distant, clear or faint, was borne upon a cool breeze. 
I w r as amazed and spellbound; and, doubtful what 
to do next, I sat upon a bench of white marble 
fitted with green cushions that was near at hand 
under the shade of a trailing rose, and was content 
for a time to take in the wonderment of it all. 

“ One of the pages reappeared. 

“' Should my lord require anything, I am at his 
service. Or if he desires to walk, he will find other 
pages in attendance at every pavilion/ 

“ I felt it was my opportunity to ask where I was, 
but an unaccountable reticence prevented me from 
speaking, and I merely indicated that I did not 
need him now. He left me. 

“Presently I heard singing, borne from one of 
the distant copses. Voices were chanting a harmony 
that reminded me strangely of my boyhood's days, 
for so, it seemed, had we sung at Oberfels at the 
feasts when my mother welcomed knights and 
their ladies to our board. I rose and followed the 
sound. But it was farther off than I had imagined; 
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for in this valley, as I found the garden to be, the 
mountainous sides prevented the song from escaping 
and threw it back to the centre. I saw I was in a 
grassy avenue of acacias which broadened now and 
again to admit of an arbour or fountain. 

“The first fountains were of marbles of various 
hues in which the crystal water played with de¬ 
licious coolness. As I proceeded the marble seemed 
to increase in beauty and rarity, and was such as 
I had seen at home, though in small quantities, in 
the churches of Cologne and Aachen. There was one 
of deep black, striped like the onyx, in which milk 
ran; another was of loveliest lapis lazuli fed by 
honey; and the gold in its deep blue was like the 
sun in the midday sky. There were porphyry, and 
the deep reds and greens of granite and syenite, 
and, most perfect of all, a basin of white jasper 
filled with a golden wine in which a slender jet 
rose and fell with lightest grace. I was specially 
attracted by a musical clinking, and saw to my 
astonishment that it was caused by a number of pre¬ 
cious stones—emeralds, rubies, sapphires, diamonds 
of wonderful size and brilliance, which were thrown up 
from time to time in the jet, and dropped back upon 
the lustrous sides in flashes of rainbow splendour. 

“One of the arbours was close at hand, a light 
structure of pale yellow marble raised a few steps 
above the grass, and in the centre of it, within 
silken curtains, I saw an ivory couch studded with 
turquoises, and on it cushions of the same hue. At 
the side stood an ivory table set with wine and 
fruit. I was tired, or perhaps only bewildered, with 
my wanderings, and I accepted the invitation of 
the couch, rested there, and tasted of the golden 
wine before me. 
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“How long I had lain I know not; but the next 
thing I remember is that it was late afternoon. The 
fountain of gems, which before had sparlded under 
an almost vertical sun, now threw a long shadow 
on the grass. The day had changed to one of mellow 
gold, under which the garden glowed with a riper 
richness. There was again a sound of singing. 
Maidens' voices, accompanied by the tambourine, 
were not far off, and soon I saw, crossing a glade 
near by, a troop of a dozen damsels. They were 
dressed in white. Some held tambourines, which 
they struck to the melody, others carried bows and 
golden arrows and wore crescents in their hair, 
and all danced to the sound of the song they sang. 
The garden, then, I thought, was tenanted by others 
beside myself. I watched them pass with a certain 
sadness, and, as the music died away, felt lonely on 
my silken couch. 

“Once more there was music, but this time close 
at hand. There was a light prelude on a lute, and 
then a single voice, a girl's, sang a plaintive song, 
which only increased my melancholy. I had just 
risen to find where the voice might be, when its 
owner came in sight. I was sure it was the same 
for she carried a lute of some glossy dark wood. 
She was dressed in a silken robe of pale blue, her 
hair was golden and caught by a net woven with 
sapphires. I noticed that her sandals were secured 
by golden buckles. She wore no other ornament. 

“But, father, this wild dream of mine can be of 
no interest to thee. I have already said too much. 
It is not fitting that thy time should be occupied 
with these vagaries." 

“My son, it was no dream. The Prophet has 
revealed to you his own Paradise; and I, the 
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Messenger of God on earth to-day, must know all 
that has been manifested to you whom I have 
already felt the Prophet has designed for a special 
mission. Thus alone can I be sure that you have 
indeed been chosen for such service. Hide nothing 
from me. Nay, do as you will. I shall still know 
what has passed, though I would fain hear it from 
your own young lips.” 

So Konrad continued: 

"The damsel, father, on seeing me, quickened 
her pace, and would have disappeared among 
the flowers. But I stepped forward and called 
to her. 

‘“Lady, your song was not meant for me; but 
I may thank you, I hope, for what I have found 
specially sweet.’ 

“‘lam glad the song pleased my lord.’ 

"‘Lady,’ I said, ‘will you sing again?’ And 
I motioned to a bench. 

“Perhaps she showed some hesitation, but it 
passed at once, and most graciously she accepted 
my invitation and sat down. She touched the lute 
and I heard to my surprise a melody that I had often 
heard at Oberfels, a song of a fair lady beloved by 
a brave knight faithful to her through years of 
separation, and, most astonishing of all, I heard 
it in my native tongue. 

“She stopped. Her beautiful bare arm still held 
the lute. I hastened to relieve her of it, and, em¬ 
boldened by her graciousness, I told her of my 
wonder at finding myself in this garden of delight. 
Where was I? I asked. 

“‘The Prophet,’ said she, 'has vouchsafed to my 
lord a vision of what the Companions of the Right 
Hand may expect. This is one of the very gardens 
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of Paradise. Will you/ she added, 'that I show you 
more of its beauties?' 

"I took her by the hand, and, bringing also the 
lute, stepped down with her into the garden. 

"Where we went I hardly remember. Avenues 
and vistas opened in all directions. Now and then 
we met, or saw, other wanderers, young women in 
troops such as I had already noticed from the 
arbour, others in robes of scarlet or white, but no 
other in the turquoise silk of my own fair guide. 
We passed buildings that were not merely arbours, 
they were palaces of marble or porphyry. In one a 
gay dance was proceeding, and young men of my 
own age reclined on the divans and drank from 
golden goblets. But I had no wish to join them. 
Another palace was empty of guests, and this we 
entered, for the lady wished to show me the exqui¬ 
site furniture and paintings and statuary that it 
contained. Then we returned to the garden.” 

Perhaps it was only natural that Konrad's 
account should slacken in enthusiasm. Sweets will 
cloy, and magnificence will pall, and even rapture 
will bring reaction. Certainly Ala-ud-Din detected 
a reticence in the narration, more marked than any 
hesitation that had preceded it. He eyed the young 
man narrowly; for he was keen to know what 
effect the vision of Paradise, so potent in every 
other case, had had upon Konrad. It was, he con¬ 
fessed to himself, an experiment. So far he had 
relied for the purpose of his "missions” upon 
Moslem agents, men imbued from youth in the 
tone of thought and code of morality associated 
with Islam, trained in the—to outward appearance 
—chivalrous devotion of the Masyad community, 
and finally sealed his own by what they never 
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doubted to be an actual foretaste of the glories 
and delights promised those who are faithful unto 
death. But in view of the number of Christian 
states in and around Syria, a secret agency could 
sometimes be more effectively sustained by an 
emissary familiar with Christian traditions, provided 
always he could be as implicitly trusted to carry 
out the lord's behest. 

It was for this reason that the batch of Christian 
lads, of whom Konrad was one, had been obtained. 
His marked aptitude under training, the peculiar 
accessibility to mysticism observed in his tempera¬ 
ment, appeared to justify his being singled out as 
the first to be tested. Nothing that could influence 
him favourably was neglected. What might be 
supposed to be his Christian prejudices were scrupu¬ 
lously respected, while it was at the same time 
insinuated with consummate skill that in God's 
sight there was no essential difference between the 
two faiths. In fact he was the victim of all those 
arts of subtle influence and of seemingly ingenuous 
confidence which were the special means by which 
the secret agents of the Ismailian chief—the "Old 
Man of the Mountain," the head of the Syrian 
branch of that sect known in history as the 
"Assassins"—secured in foreign states the vantage- 
ground from which, at the will of their lord, they 
might deal their unerring blows. 

So far the response on Konrad's part had 
answered every expectation. His attitude towards 
Ala-ud-Din was one almost of love. In physical 
and intellectual training he left nothing to be 
desired. In religion he seemed so much attracted 
that the supreme vision might suitably be vouch¬ 
safed, would indeed finally secure him for his lord 
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as it had done many another. And so the drug was 
administered. Konrad was carried from the table 
to awake in the garden of delight, and Ala-ud-Din 
doubted not, as he listened to the young man's 
description of his experiences, that the vision had 
done its work. 

Konrad added but little to what he had already 
said. There had been a final feast on that never- 
to-be-forgotten day, at which he had been served 
by pages dressed this time in nothing less sumptuous 
than cloth of gold, and then, it seemed, the glorious 
vision had faded. 

There was silence in the room. At length Ala- 
ud-Din said: 

“Verily the Prophet has been gracious to his 
servant. You have seen, my son, what it is given 
to but few of even the most faithful to behold in 
this life, and what the happiest in Islam would 
lay down their lives to secure. Be you but faithful 
unto death and yours, too, shall be that life of 
delight." 

He passed the golden goblet. 

“Drink," said he, “the pledge of our mutual 
faith, of my trust in you, of your surrender to 
my will. To me, as His messenger, Allah reveals 
from time to time His inscrutable purposes. It may 
be that what I have to command at His bidding 
may be dark to you. You may think it not only 
mysterious but at first sight even contrary to what 
you would have supposed to be His design. Yet 
doubt not. I, your spiritual father, am older than 
you. I see the end where you can know but the 
means. Let the vision of this night sustain you." 

Then Ala-ud-Din taught the young man a grip 
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of the hand which should be a token when, away 
from the community, he met another of its members. 
Finally he said: 

“Now you are indeed one of us. Who knows but 
that, when Allah calls me to share His Paradise, 
you too, if you have been faithful in the minor 
duties, may be called to be the Messenger of God 
and to train young souls in His exalted service.” 

It would be untrue to say that Konrad quite 
felt the exaltation of spirit that would have been 
appropriate to the occasion. Ala-ud-Din had seized 
the time that previous experience had told him to 
be the psychological moment for securing per¬ 
manent and unwavering allegiance; and Konrad 
so far acquiesced as to take the proffered cup, to 
drink it, and, bowing low in reverence, to kiss the 
hands and feet of the lord in token of his submission. 

A month later his marching orders came. 

“My son, Allah has been yet more gracious to 
you. Your father lives. He is a slave in the house 
of one known to us who lives in Damietta, besieged 
even now by the Franks.” 

“Thank God he is alive,” ejaculated the young 
man. 

“But the siege is strict, and it may be long before 
you are able to reach him. I have considered how 
you are most likely to do so, and, at the same 
time, you shall carry out a service for me.” 

“ I am thine to serve,” replied the grateful Konrad. 
“Tell me what I can do.” 

"You are aware,” said Ala-ud-Din, “of my 
toleration of the Christian faith and of my spiritual 
kinship with the Mohammedan. It is my desire to 
effect a reconciliation between the two which shall 
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end this feud of generations. But I can do this more 
effectually if I know what passes in the talk and 
minds of the Frankish leaders, both as to the state 
of their army and as to the plans and prospects 
of the siege. It is for you to discover these. I will 
tell you presently how you shall reach the camp. 
Once there, your Christian training should make 
your advancement and reception into confidence 
easy.” 

The lord watched Konrad narrowly as he pro¬ 
ceeded: 

“Within the camp you must drop no word to 
the Franks of our Ismailian State, or my object 
will be frustrated and you will never see your 
father. This is your test for further service. All 
you learn you shall confide to one of our brethren, 
with whom I am in constant communion.” 

Konrad bowed. His face expressed the fullest trust. 

“And now as to your journey. My men. will 
conduct you first to the general of the Sultan’s 
forces at Damascus. Deliver this letter with all 
speed into his own hand. One of our brethren there 
will make himself known to you. See that he gives 
the grip as token, and receive from him my further 
instructions.” 

Konrad took the letter and placed it next his 
breast. 

“And if,” Ala-ud-Din continued, “in the hour 
of difficulty or danger you ever doubt your destiny, 
think of your home with us; think of the favour of 
Allah; think of the reward that has been revealed 
to you; think how the fate of your master Ali 
shows that those exalted wellnigh to heaven may 
be cast down to hell. I shall know of your move¬ 
ments as I knew of his. But above all—and my 
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heart goes out to my spiritual son as I say it— 
think of the love your father here has shown you 
and of the trust he reposes in you.” 

With that, Ala-ud-Din, in an access of real 
affection that mingled strangely with his under¬ 
lying designs, conferred on Konrad a hearty Oriental 
embrace. The young man returned it, for he was 
sincerely moved by the love and trust displayed; 
and he left the lord's presence with the determina¬ 
tion and the conviction that his commission should 
be executed faithfully, even unto death. 
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YUSUF 

Konrad, dressed no longer as one of the Masyad 
community, but wearing their dagger concealed, 
commenced his journey the following morning. His 
route lay across the fertile southern valley with 
its shade so grateful in the daily-increasing power 
of the sun. Thence he crossed the eastern moun¬ 
tains and struck into the desert, where the scene 
took on a desolation that filled him with awe. On 
his right was still the friendly mountain, but east¬ 
ward was nothing but the sea of sand through 
which lay his track, hardly discernible in itself, but 
marked by the bones of dead camels or a carcass 
round which vultures hovered. 

After six days he reached Damascus. At any 
other time the bustling life, the bazaars, the wealth 
of merchandise, the variety of faces and of dress— 
for Damascus, that garden of the desert, was a 
meeting-place for widely scattered peoples—would 
have attracted his curiosity. Now his commission 
was urgent, and every day of journey brought him 
nearer to his father. A couple of nights would 
suffice for what he had to do. 

The letter to the Sultan’s general was delivered. 
Clearly the alliance between Masyad and Egypt 
held firm. Indeed it was necessary in these days of 
the Frankish attack that the various sections of 
the Moslem world should work together. Only the 
previous year the Christians, following precedents, 
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had landed at Acre, thus threatening more closely 
the Syrian states; and, though the attack was now 
transferred to Damietta, yet this was merely as a 
preliminary for the conquest of the granary of 
Egypt and for securing a vantage-ground from 
which to reduce the Sultan’s Asian dominions at 
leisure. The final objective was Jerusalem, no less 
than in earlier crusades. 

The brother who awaited Konrad to give him 
his next orders was from the Hall of the Sciences 
at Cairo. In age he was perhaps thirty, powerful 
in build and somewhat taciturn, with a gift for 
eliciting rather than imparting information; but 
Konrad was able to gather the chief points regarding 
the progress of the hostilities in Egypt. Damietta 
was closely invested by the Franks. The Sultan, 
who was in that neighbourhood, had laid waste 
the whole of the fertile country between it and 
Cairo, in order to wipe out, if possible, the invaders’ 
means of subsistence. Cairo itself, and old Cairo, 
were provisioned; and reinforcements had been 
sent thence to the relief of the beleaguered town. 

“It is a fight to the death,” the brother, whose 
name was Yusuf, said. “The side that is victorious 
at Damietta will hold Jerusalem.” 

Perhaps the point of greatest interest at the time 
to Konrad was that, though he and his cousin 
would be in opposing camps, they would be very 
near one another. 

“As to your own movements,” added Yusuf, 
"I have this day received instructions from Masyad 
to proceed with you to the abode of a Christian 
near Acre who can perhaps secure our entrance 
into the Frankish camp. A single camel-driver will 
accompany us, himself one of the Devoted. Be 
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cautious as to both word and action, for every¬ 
thing will come to the knowledge of the lord. Above 
all, be discreet when we are in the presence of the 
Christians.” 

The journey was resumed on the morrow. It 
occupied some five days, during the first three of 
which they passed through the desert to the fords 
of the Jordan. There were the usual incidents of 
Eastern travel, and, new as this route was to 
Konrad, it might have been expected to afford 
constant food for interested observation. But other 
thoughts engrossed his attention. 

The manner of Yusuf's communication to him, 
the secrecy surrounding all the proceedings, the 
growing realisation that he was watched from 
Masyad, revived an impression which the changes 
of scene had somewhat blurred. Yusufs reluctance 
to sustain conversation left Konrad the opportunity 
to ponder the matter. 

Ever since his oath to Ala-ud-Din, and most of 
all since the receipt of the lord's commission, he 
had been aware of a lurking feeling that he had 
not grasped the truth of that vision of Paradise. 
Ala-ud-Din had assured him that all took place 
within the space of an hour, that he had remained 
throughout at his lord's side. If so, the vision must 
have been a dream during sleep. And yet the 
thought that it was real, which he had again and 
again expressed, grew upon him, and he blamed him¬ 
self for not having at once tested the time that had 
elapsed by a reference to the days of the week. 

There was a special reason for Konrad's growing 
conviction. The true explanation of his final reti¬ 
cence in describing the vision had not been suspected 
by his lord. 
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In these days of the desert travel he recalled what 
had passed when he and the fair lute-player wandered 
through the garden. 

“How she trembled,” thought he, “when I opened 
out to her my heart. How strange was her own story.” 

He remembered with all the clearness of actual 
occurrence her startled look at the mention of his 
German home, and specially at the name of Cologne. 
He could distinctly hear her now as she said, in 
his native German: 

“Tell me something of your boyhood’s days.” 

As his thoughts now went back to the garden, 
he supposed he ought to have been surprised at 
this request in his own tongue, but where all was 
surprise there was no more room for wonderment. 

So he told her. And inevitably the story led to 
the procession at Aachen, which, coupled with the 
uncertainty of his father’s fate, fixed his determina¬ 
tion to join a crusade. He told of his talks with 
Godfrey, of the accident that confined him in the 
shepherd’s household, of Nicholas, and then of the 
visions, the Black Crosses, the disappointment that 
sundered him from his young leader, but reunited 
him to Godfrey and gave him the opportunity of 
joining Stephen. 

“I can guess the rest,” she said. “I have been 
through it myself.” 

There was a hunted look in her eyes, and they 
seemed to glance furtively around. But she smiled 
sweetly through it all. 

Konrad gazed in astonishment. Then he said: 

“Your voice tells me you are from the neighbour¬ 
hood of my own home.” 

“I am from Cologne,” she answered. "My name 
is Constance. My father is a merchant in that city.” 
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“You went with Nicholas then. I know that 
many girls as well as boys were in his army/' 

“Oh no,” she replied, “though I was as eager 
as you to do so. My parents prevented me. But 
I was thinking of my dream, an ugly dream I had 
before I died that summer/' 

“Died!" 

Konrad was bewildered. Was she sane? 

But he waited, and the girl continued: 

“My dream was that another army left Cologne 
and that I succeeded in joining it." 

Then little by little she told a perfectly coherent 
story—a story of privation such as had attended 
Nicholas's followers. Just as these, with few excep¬ 
tions, had not penetrated beyond Genoa, so the 
band in which Constance found herself rapidly 
thinned as they proceeded, and it was only the 
hardiest and most zealous that at length reached 
the port of Ancona. 

“We hoped a way would be made through the 
sea," she said, “but none appeared. I verily think 
we should have given up, had we not been heartened 
afresh by the preaching to the townspeople of a 
holy man who had himself sailed to convert the 
Saracens, but was driven back by the storms of 
the Adriatic." 

It was strange to Konrad to find, in those sur¬ 
roundings, the counterpart of his own earlier 
aspirations, and yet to doubt all the time whether 
it was not wild hallucination. He glanced at the 
fast-descending sun and urged Constance to proceed. 

“Alas!" she said, “the dream became a night¬ 
mare. We struggled to Brindisi, only to find our 
prospects as hopeless as at Ancona. Then three 
ships were offered us freely by pious merchants— 
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so they said—and we embarked. How many hun¬ 
dreds there were of us I know not.” 

She paused, and shuddered at the recollection. 
Konrad pressed her hand in sympathy. Then she 
added: 

“It was a terrible voyage of storm and misery. 
When we landed at Beyrout we were sold as slaves.” 

Tears trembled in her eyes. But her face was 
bright, even smiling, as she added: 

"No sad looks, Konrad. At the turquoise pavilion 
we were overheard. Here we are at least watched.” 

The matter-of-fact remark clashed with Konrad’s 
suspicions as to her sanity. 

“Oh, but I have not told you the end. It was 
dark and horrible. Thank God, I do not remember 
the worst now. ” 

The eyes were brimming once more, but she con¬ 
quered her feeling. 

"And now it is heaven for ever. The angels told 
me to forget that dream of earth, and never since has 
the relation of it passed my lips. ” 

How many times had Konrad’s thoughts reverted 
to that scene! 

Which was the dream, his or Constance’s? Or 
were they both realities ? He suspected so. He knew 
he had been trapped by Dom Jacob. Was not Con¬ 
stance’s experience the parallel of his own ? and was 
there not some gigantic plot in which they were 
involved? Yet, if so, why all the kindness he had 
received? Still more, how were such experiences as 
those in the garden possible in real life? It must 
have been a dream, after all. 

The camels moved steadily on, but Konrad had 
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no eyes for the country they passed through. The 
desert, the Jordan, the land of Israel itself, went by 
almost unnoticed. 

'‘Yonder,” said Yusuf one day, "our Lord 
Saladin scattered the Frankish idolaters.” 

They were in the neighbourhood of Tiberias and 
Hattin. 

But the interruption only rendered Konrad's 
thoughts the gloomier. Yes, he was identified now 
with the enemies of his own boyhood's faith, the 
faith he had never relinquished, nor, for that matter, 
been asked to relinquish. He was getting to dislike 
his companion. He even fancied a sinister look in 
Yusuf's eye, and certainly the man was watching 
him. He had said he was himself going to the 
Frankish camp. Then he would be the Brother to 
whom he would have to confide. It was all very well 
for Ala-ud-Din to talk of trust and affection. 
Konrad went so far as to reflect with satisfaction 
that at least he had a dagger and knew how to 
use it. 

And then the pendulum swung back. Why sus¬ 
pect Ala-ud-Din, who had done so much for him? 
Yusuf was necessary to the success of his journey, 
and the end of that journey was the meeting with 
his long-lost father. All would yet be well. 

They had passed the Plain of Esdraelon, and the 
headland of Carmel rose before them. Their way lay 
to the north of it, and in due time the sea appeared, 
and far off down the slope a large walled town on 
the shore. 

Yusuf announced that they had reached their 
immediate destination. It was a small enclosure 
bounded by a mud wall, within which was the sim¬ 
plest of mud cabins. There was a patch of cultivated 
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land in which lentils and other herbs were growing, 
and the usual date-palm rose over all. 

A man gathering lettuce turned at their approach. 
He was dressed in a coarse grey robe bound by a 
cord, and wore no shoes. 

“Good day, father/' said Yusuf. “We are escaped 
slaves, and, as my young friend is a Christian, we 
come to you, father, to beg for shelter till we can 
continue our journey." 

“Call me not father," replied the man. “I am 
no priest, but a Little Brother of Our Lord. You 
should have been welcome. But a Brother came even 
yesterday to lodge with me and I fear there is not 
room for more." 

“Nay, Brother Elias," said another man, simi¬ 
larly but more shabbily dressed, who emerged at 
the moment from the cabin, “there shall be room 
for all—or, if not, you and I will sleep in the open." 
And his eyes spoke the sympathy of his soul. 

“Do as you will, Brother Francis," returned Elias. 

“Welcome, friends," said Francis, turning to 
Yusuf, “to this shelter. It is not ours, but the Lord 
Himself has lent it to us as He has our food." 

“As to food," said Yusuf, “we have provisions 
for several days with us. We brought it when we 
escaped from Damascus with these camels, and 
money too, for that matter." 

“It is enough if there be food for the day's need. 
Money is but filth, yet a creature of God to be used, 
when it is needful, with thankfulness." 

Yusuf, generally so taciturn, was proceeding to 
tell a tale of a master threatening him and Konrad 
with a cruel and undeserved death; but Francis in¬ 
terrupted him. 

“We ask no questions, friends. Enough for us 
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that you need our help. Such as is in our power is 
at your service / 7 

• Yusufs provisions were produced and the evening 
meal was prepared. 

Francis gave the blessing and they sat down. He 
himself ate sparingly, but there was no asceticism 
in his talk, which was, on the contrary, full of the 
joy of life. 

“In the morning / 7 said he, “let every man praise 
God for the sun that lightens us; let him, as the day 
passes, give thanks for all bright and happy things, 
earth and water, bird and flower, all of them our 
brothers; and not least, let us give thanks for honour¬ 
able work, whereby the body is exercised and our 
sustenance is secured. But at evening praise Him 
for fire, whereby our eyes are enlightened when the 
light of day has left us / 7 

Konrad was attracted by the strange figure of 
this man who possessed nothing and yet claimed all 
nature for his own. At length he was drawn into the 
conversation. He told of his Christian boyhood and 
of his wish to find his father, whom he believed to 
be at Damietta; but even to him, quite apart from 
Ala-ud-Din 7 s prohibition, it seemed impolitic, or at 
least unnecessary, to mention Masyad, and on the 
whole he was content to leave the story of his 
immediate antecedents as it had been told, or rather 
misrepresented, by Yusuf. But he talked freely 
enough of his wish to join the Christian camp, and 
was surprised to learn that Brother Francis was on 
the point of sailing thither himself. 

“My duty / 7 said the latter, “lies wherever there 
is most work to be done. The camp is demoralised. 
The soldiers sicken and die . 77 

Acre was the usual landing- and halting-place for 
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pilgrims from the West. It was arranged that Konrad 
and Yusuf should sail with Francis. 

The meal was over. Night was falling, and Brother 
Francis offered for the little party their evening 
prayer, a simple request for protection during the 
hours of sleep, for blessing on the new-comers, for 
strength and sustenance to do the daily duty as it 
came, above all for humility and content. 

Whatever Yusuf may have thought he acquiesced 
outwardly. Konrad felt a calm and an exaltation of 
spirit such as he had for long not experienced, and 
it relieved the mystery that still hung about his 
path. Even Yusuf’s presence no longer hampered 
him. With the holy Francis he would to-morrow pass 
through the busy port, and would sail on that last 
section of his journey which would bring him where 
at any moment a successful attack by the Christian 
force might reunite him to his father. 

Yusuf had told him that he had received from 
Ala-ud-Din a letter for the head of the house in which 
Konrad’s father served. 
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DEFEAT 

A month later Konrad was making his way out¬ 
side the Frankish lines at Damietta. The city was 
closely guarded by its sixty thousand Saracen de¬ 
fenders. The Nile, its western defence, was kept by 
a lofty tower rising in mid-stream and by an enor¬ 
mous chain stretched across to the city. There were 
causeways for sallies, towers from which stones and 
other missiles could be thrown by catapults and 
from which observations could be taken of the 
enemy’s movements; and a triple wall with deep 
fosses hemmed in the whole. 

The Franks, under King John of Jerusalem, lay 
north, east and south, and were themselves threatened 
by the Sultan’s forces lying around the great lakes 
off to the east. To the south there was a tract 
which constituted for the time a no-man’s land; and 
here, by the river, Konrad found himself one of 
several from the Frankish lines who were seeking 
such roots or other sustenance as might still be avail¬ 
able. There were a few natives with baskets contain¬ 
ing similar articles for barter. 

Konrad was approached by one from among them. 
It was Yusuf. 

“So you have kept the tryst, Konrad. Those 
guards were brutal; and I was lucky to escape with 
sound bones. I suppose they took you for a Christian 
that they let you through so easily. How did you 
get on ? ” 
o 
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“When Brother Francis and I got within the 
camp,” said Konrad, “we were received with great 
favour. I found that he was known to many—in 
fact, he is often closeted with the general, and I 
myself am allowed to serve as squire. But, Yusuf,” 
he went on, “the Frankish camp is utterly dis¬ 
organised. The leaders will not work together; the 
men are demoralised; and Brother Francis goes so 
far as to say that any attack on the town in such 
circumstances will certainly end in disaster.” 

“There will be no attack, then, you may be sure,” 
answered Yusuf. 

“Indeed there will,” said Konrad. “It will be 
ordered very shortly now.” 

“But how do you know that? Does the good 
Brother arrange the plans for the army as well as 
lecture them on their shortcomings?” And Yusuf 
laughed at his little sally. 

Konrad replied quite seriously, “I heard it from 
the Lord of Adlerstein.” 

Yusuf fairly held his sides at the absurdity. 

“So it is with you they talk over their tactics. 
This is the oddest army I ever fell in with.” 

“It sounds strange, I know,” said Konrad; “but 
let me say how it happened. 

“I told you the army is demoralised. The foot- 
soldiers complain that they are not supported by the 
knights. In fact, there is practically no discipline. 
The king cannot control the other leaders, some of 
whom say openly they will not obey his orders, and 
he himself declines to be guided by the Pope’s legate. 
The consequence is, the whole camp is split up into 
factions and there are constant fights between 
them. 

“In one of these fights, only the day after we 
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arrived, the young Lord of Adlerstein received a 
severe spear-thrust in the leg. He was brought to 
our tent. Brother Francis has wonderful skill in such 
matters, and we tended him till the wound was 
sufficiently healed. Adlerstein, as it happens, is not 
far from my mother's home, and the wounded man 
and I found much to talk of in common. In fact, we 
became fast friends, and since he returned to his 
own quarters I have spent many an hour chatting 
with him. 

"But, Yusuf, I feel I ought not to tell you what 
he said about the plans for attack. It seems like 
breach of trust." 

"So it would be in most circumstances. But you 
know the Lord Ala-ud-Din's desire to end these hos¬ 
tilities. Not a night passes but his spirit comes to 
commune with me, and every scrap of information 
about the Christian plans makes his task easier. Well, 
what did this lord say, and how did he come to know 
it himself? " 

Konrad was not entirely satisfied. The old argu¬ 
ments rushed vaguely through his mind; but im¬ 
mediate decision was imperative, and finally the 
belief that Ala-ud-Din really did desire this recon¬ 
ciliation of Frank and Saracen, and the sense that 
through Yusuf alone would his own long-lost father, 
now so near to him, be traced, won the day. He told 
all he knew. 

The Lord of Adlerstein; it appeared, had that day 
been at a council of war in attendance on King John: 
and, on returning from it, full of the Frankish pros¬ 
pects, found Konrad awaiting him. 

u Ah, Konrad," he said, "these discussions hamper 
us. Even this holy Brother, with his wonderful in¬ 
fluence, can effect very little." 
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“Has he been preaching again to the chiefs, 
then? " asked Konrad. 

“Well, yes. We have just had a council to con¬ 
sider present chances. Francis came with the king 
and told us, sadly enough, that we shall never have 
success, or the blessing of God, so long as this de¬ 
moralisation of our men—wickedness he called it— 
continues. I fear he is right. There was a long talk. 
Some, and specially the legate of His Holiness, were 
for an immediate onslaught; some wanted delay, 
in order that they might first try to improve the 
spirit of the men. At length the king gave the order 
to be prepared for the attack. Between ourselves, it 
will take place in three days' time." 

Then Konrad and the young lord chatted about 
the chances of victory. 

*'It must be ours," added the latter. “Surely all 
the leaders will loyally join. There will be a con¬ 
centrated attack on the chain by no less than seventy 
boats; and four turreted ships will follow it up. Once 
effect a breach and the rest is easy." 

The young lord was full of the approaching victory, 
and, persuaded that Konrad would not abuse con¬ 
fidence, added other details. Konrad communicated 
them to Yusuf, in the conviction that he was help¬ 
ing the Frankish cause. 

At length Yusuf said: 

“You have done well to tell me this. It will re¬ 
joice the heart of our Lord Ala-ud-Din, and you 
too will find your advancement in his service secure. 
He will grant your least wish. Follow up your good 
work. Come out daily, if possible, an hour before 
sunset, but do not approach me unless you have 
learnt further details. You are near the reunion with 
your father now." 
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Konrad turned back. The beautiful city, set in 
groves of palm, orange and sycamore, glowed in the 
fast-descending sun. Above it towered the superb 
dome of its lofty mosque. Was his father gazing on 
it also ? They were near in the flesh, but how great 
the difficulties and uncertainties that separated them! 

And was Sir Tancred in the Christian camp? As 
soon as news of the new crusade reached Masyad, 
it had occurred to Konrad that his old companion, 
baffled at Marseilles, might feel it his duty to seize 
the first good opportunity of following up his broken 
task; and what better opportunity could have 
occurred than this crusade? 

But the factions in the camp made the young 
man’s search difficult, and even by the day of the 
great assault he had not ascertained that his friend 
was really with the Frankish force. 

That attack took place on 29 August. 

The repulse was overwhelming. The Saracen de¬ 
fenders were prepared at every point, above all at 
the great chain. The catapults on the towers dealt 
deadly destruction. Boat after boat was sunk, and 
finally the great turreted ships themselves were 
attacked by the dreaded and deadly Greek fire 
which was projected upon them from the fort in 
mid-stream. 

The Christians were thrown back with terrific loss. 
Hundreds, among them Sir Tancred, were taken 
prisoners, and with the countless dead were the Lord 
of Adlerstein and a score of his men, who fell fighting 
against hopeless odds. 

Brother Francis attended to the wounded. Konrad 
was his indefatigable helper. 

What an appalling defeat it had been! The poor 
wrecks of humanity lay close together in the great 
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tents, some restless, writhing, groaning, calling upon 
Christ and the saints to help them, or many of them 
cursing the day they were born; others again past 
their greatest agonies, and sullenly awaiting the end. 
Only the worst cases were here; and many a wretch, 
almost as necessitous, received but little mitigation 
of his misery. 

“It is even as I feared," Francis said as he passed. 
"Debauchery has done its work." 

“Yes," chimed in another, “and there has been 
treachery too." 

He was Andrew, a Brother dressed in the coarse 
grey robe, but otherwise a contrast to Francis, for 
he was hearty and voluble. 

“The plan of attack,” he went on, “was known 
to the enemy, and, in the council, suspicion rests on 
the Lord of Adlerstein.” 

Konrad was staggered. In the revulsion of feeling, 
his strongest suspicions of Yusuf, and of Ala-ud-Din, 
returned like a flood; but he controlled himself 
sufficiently to reason that another might yet be the 
culprit. 

He pointed out that the Lord of Adlerstein had 
been killed and could not repel the accusation. 

“I know not how it may be,” said Andrew, "but 
the council are of opinion that it is only through him 
that the plans could have been disclosed." And he 
turned to another case that demanded attention. 

But Konrad had no thoughts for anything except 
the treachery. Those suspicions of his must now at 
length be resolved. Little as he liked Yusuf, it had, 
never occurred to him that the man could be in 
league with the enemy. Yet how else had the plans 
been divulged? Ala-ud-Din might still be innocent, 
or rather he must be, surely, considering the dis- 
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tance of Masyad. Yes, Yusuf, the evil-eyed, must be 
the real informer! 

What was Konrad to do to-night? A meeting 
would certainly be expected. Yes, he would meet 
Yusuf—that is, if he could leave his work—as if no 
suggestion of treachery had been made. He would 
communicate nothing, and the battle itself was a 
topic which would cover any irksomeness and yet 
afford excellent opportunity of judging Yusuf's real 
attitude towards the Franks. Caution and careful 
observation should now make all clear. 

Konrad spent a feverish day. Brother Francis 
threw himself into the work of improvising and 
supervising hospital tents, and such relief as Konrad 
found was in helping him. But the persistent thought 
of the treachery grew upon him through it all, and 
it was an inexpressible relief when Francis, towards 
sundown, bade him return to the tent. 

“Go and get some rest,” he said. "As for me, I do 
not need it.” 

His frail form belied his words. The face was 
thinned not only by overwork, but also clearly by 
pain. The eyes, for all their fire, were weakened 
by disease. 

And yet, as sufferer after sufferer called for the 
one man whose voice was balm, and whose touch 
was instinct with healing, Francis ever responded. 
The dying found in him their life. The sick from sin, 
as they confessed their faults, found God’s own com¬ 
fort and pardon. 

Under other circumstances Konrad would have 
insisted on remaining at his post. But the time for 
action had come and he seized it. 

He passed the lines. Around him lay ghastly re¬ 
minders of yesterday’s fight, and the very beauty of 
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the declining sun added to the ghoulish horror of 
the scene. 

Figures were moving among the corpses, and one 
of them passed on in the direction that Konrad was 
taking. Suddenly the stranger, who was dressed as 
a monk, turned and spoke. 

Konrad could hardly escape without exciting sus¬ 
picion, and as they were from the same camp there 
seemed no reason why he should not return the 
greeting. They talked of the defeat and of the signs 
of it around them. At length, not far from the tryst- 
ing-place, the monk bade him good night, remark¬ 
ing that his business took him back. And he grasped 
his companion's hand as in farewell. 

It was the Masyad grip! And Konrad, almost be¬ 
fore he was aware, returned it. The stranger stopped 
at once. 

“So my surmise was correct, friend. I thought 
your walk in this direction could only be to keep a 
tryst with Brother Yusuf. I kept mine with him at 
sunrise this morning and you will find him in high 
spirits at the result of yesterday's fight. The Chris¬ 
tians are disheartened, and as the Lord of Adlerstein 
is dead they can never know how the plans were 
communicated to the besieged. Our next move will 
strike terror into their hearts and complete the 
work." 

Konrad was silent. He feared his emotion would 
betray him, but the monk—he said his name was 
Ahmad, but that he passed as Brother Theophilus 
from the Libyan Desert—was too full of his Masyad 
commission. 

“We are brothers in the work, and, praise be to 
Allah, the idolaters shall soon be driven back across 
the sea. My chance will come when the king visits 
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the wounded, and if only this dagger "—and Ahmad's 
hand moved towards his girdle—“is planted in his 
heart I care not what they do to me. They will kill 
me with lingering torture, but let them do their 
worst. Once, in the presence of our lord, the Para¬ 
dise of the Blessed was revealed to me, and in doing 
his bidding I pass to it with joy." 

So the worst was true. It was Konrad's own 
action that had revealed the Christian plan to the 
besieged. There was a widespread plot which in¬ 
volved not only Yusuf, but Ala-ud-Din also—per¬ 
haps even the Sultan as well. He was thankful that 
Ahmad returned to the camp as he had said, though 
his final hearty grip left Konrad sick at heart and 
dazed. How he got through the interview with Yusuf 
he knew not. He was conscious only that there must 
be no sign of his real feeling; that he must, das¬ 
tardly though it seemed, act the part of confederate 
till he could reflect what was next to be done. 

Fortunately Yusuf had no fresh commission or 
suggestion. He only said that this defeat of the 
Christians would render them all the more ready to 
treat for peace and that the generosity of Kamil 
would make their lord's task of reconciliation easy. 
Only let Konrad inform him from time to time how 
matters progressed. 

The interview, then, was less difficult than he had 
feared. But the future? 

One thing was perfectly clear in his mind. He 
must break with this accursed conspiracy, cost what 
it might; and it seemed equally clear that the cost 
would be his own death, certain and speedy. It was 
impossible to continue to play a part with Yusuf; 
or, even if it were possible, he could not trust him¬ 
self to do so again. Yet to cease communication 
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meant suspicion, discovery, vengeance; for if not 
himself a traitor to the Assassin cause, he knew too 
much to be allowed to live. The Lord Ala-ud-Din 
would hear at once by means of those pigeons—yes, 
Ali must have been right about them and about the 
whole scheme of deception—and Ah’s fate would 
shortly be his own also. Ah, but his oath! was that 
binding? In the agony of his conflict he longed to 
unburden his soul, and he knew in his heart that, 
before many hours had passed, he would be one of 
the ever-growing number who poured into Brother 
Francis’s sympathetic ear their confidences, their 
troubles and their sins and received from him con¬ 
solation and counsel. 

Sadly Konrad made his way back. He guessed 
Francis would still be with the wounded; and he 
ventured to go to him there. “And how much of 
this is my doing ? ” thought he. 

He approached Francis as he turned from the 
bedside of a sufferer. 

“ Father, I see that the care of the wounded has mul¬ 
tiplied sadly; but may I have a few words with thee in 
private about a matter of the utmost importance ? ” 

Francis indicated the crowd of the helpless that 
lay around. 

“I know it, father, but my news concerns the 
life of our king and the whole prospects of the siege.” 

“Nay, my son, if it must be, say on.” And Francis 
drew him without the tent. “But my distress is less 
at the actual result of the fight, for there the God of 
Battles must be arbiter, than at these woes, tem¬ 
poral and spiritual, of suffering humanity.” 

Then Konrad told him all that was in his heart. 
He mitigated nothing of his own responsibility for 
the disaster. It was indeed the Lord of Adlerstein 
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who revealed the plan, but he did it to a bosom 
friend, and Konrad had done so to one he already 
half-suspected as an enemy. 

Then came the further plot of Ahmad. 

“And Theophilus is here, father, only waiting his 
opportunity to strike/' 

"I know him," said Francis. “He has been one 
of my most willing helpers." 

After a pause he said: 

“Son, you are overwrought with this excite¬ 
ment, coupled with the work you have already done 
here to-day. Return to the tent provided for us and 
rest. I will inform the king of his danger." 

There was the further point that troubled Konrad, 
his solemn oath to Ala-ud-Din. Right as his present 
action seemed, was he still a perjurer? 

Francis yearned over his young friend's distress. 
A more sophisticated mind might have found diffi¬ 
culty in replying. As it was, he said simply: 

“An oath is the word of a man of honour and 
implies an honourable purpose. But an oath imposed 
to make you the accomplice of treachery and of 
murder is no oath and cannot bind. You are free." 

Brother Francis returned to his charge, troubled 
in spirit. On Konrad all the horror of the past events 
and treacheries weighed with a crushing load as he 
thought on Ala-ud-Din and his subtle craftiness. The 
ring given him as a talisman, and still worn against 
his heart, seemed to bum into his flesh. He tore it 
from him and flung it far into the night. 

“Symbol of deception," he cried, “of murder, 
of all that fights against honour! The curse of God 
and of man go with you." 

Then, in utter exhaustion, he sought his tent and 
fell asleep. 
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KONRAD AND YUSUF 

lx was the afternoon of the next day before Konrad 
awoke. Nature had asserted her power, and he re¬ 
turned to consciousness restored in body and re¬ 
invigorated in mind. He felt now the relief of his 
confession. 

There was a rush without. Cries of “Traitor!” 
"Infidel dog!” made themselves heard above the 
din. He leapt to his feet and hurried to the doorway. 

The tent stood on one side of a broad lane or open 
space, at the head of which was the king’s pavilion, 
and not far off the group of tents reserved for the 
wounded. It was towards the latter that the crowd 
were running. With difficulty Konrad succeeded in 
getting a man to stop and asked the meaning of all 
this commotion. 

“Where have you been the last hour?” retorted 
the man. “The whole camp rings with the crime.” 

“Better come with us and see for yourself,” said 
another, and ran on with the rest. 

Konrad joined them. 

Outside the tents the crowd was dense and move¬ 
ment was impossible. The king, emerging from a 
tent-door, was lifted on shields shoulder high and 
was greeted with acclamation. In one breath the 
shout went up: 

"Long live King John! Long live the King of 
Jerusalem! Death to the Infidel!” 

This was followed by wild cheering long continued, 
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till at length the king, raising his hand, imposed 
silence. 

“Thanks, friends, for your good wishes. I accept 
them as an augury that henceforth our army will 
work together. United we shall carry all before us. 
As for this miscreant, he has already met his fate.’’ 

A burst of execration followed the mention of the 
criminal, and then once more the cheers were re¬ 
newed as a lane was formed through the soldiery and 
the king was borne in triumph to his pavilion. 

Konrad had no doubt what had happened, and, 
as he anticipated, the deed had occurred in the 
presence of Francis. 

"I let the king know of his danger,’’ the latter 
said in reply to Konrad’s inquiry, “and who it was 
he had to fear. But all they that take the sword 
shall perish with the sword. 

“I am a man of peace,” he added. “Andrew shall 
say what occurred.” 

Brother Andrew was ready enough to tell his tale. 

“This morning,” he said, “it was publicly an¬ 
nounced that the king would visit these tents, and 
punctually to the hour he came, wearing his tunic, 
and with but a single knight in attendance. I was 
about to remonstrate, when he put me off with the 
words, ‘ Fear not,’ and passed to cheer the wounded.” 

“But Theophilus was waiting for him!” gasped 
Konrad. 

"Even so. I trembled as I saw the king draw near 
the spot. There was no hurry, no delay. He spoke 
kindly to each as he went along, and I saw from 
time to time by the looks of Theophilus that this 
was to be his opportunity. At length the king ap¬ 
proached him and bent over one of the pallets to 
speak, and instantly the long dagger flashed out and 
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seemed buried in the king’s back. But the monk’s 
arm was seized and held aloft by the attendant 
knight, and we saw that the weapon had broken 
half-way. There was a steel corslet beneath the 
tunic.” 

"Christ and His saints be praised!” ejaculated 
Konrad. 

“We all saw the deed,” Andrew went on. "Many 
even of the wounded strove to rise, but King John’s 
voice was heard at once as he turned on the would- 
be murderer and said, ‘ Your own act convicts you. 
What have I done, friend, that you should treat me 
thus?’ Theophilus was defiant. ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘I 
have failed. Yet know that the power of the Old 
Man of the Mountain does not end with my life. Re¬ 
turn, you and yours, across the sea and leave us and 
our allies unmolested, or the fate of which I see you 
had been warned will overtake you and your chief 
men in another form.’ 

“A yell, hardly restrained all this time by the 
king, broke out through the tent. As for Theophilus, 
he was led off at once by some of the men-at-arms 
that help us, and, as you heard, has since met his 
fate.” 

As the days passed, the work for the wounded 
went smoothly. Francis was able to take necessary 
rest and Konrad was fully occupied. But he knew 
that his own danger increased. Yusuf, missing both 
him and Ahmad, would inevitably be aware that 
something was amiss. And was it not more than 
likely that there were other assassin emissaries in 
the camp! Doubtless his best work and his safest 
place of refuge was in the hospital tents, but even 
there he might be attacked. He was thankful that 
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he had at least the protection of his own Assassin 
dagger and had been trained in its use. 

Suddenly he saw his peril face to face. One day 
a man, apparently a native, poorly dressed, was 
brought in with his head bound and bleeding. The 
bearers said there had been a scuffle at the lines and 
that the guard were for unceremoniously thrusting 
him out, if not for dispatching him forthwith. But 
he had pleaded so hard with them to spare his life 
for the love of Christ, and to take him to Brother 
Francis’s care, that they surmised he was a native 
Christian and brought him in for medical attention. 

Konrad, though he only witnessed the incident 
from some distance, recognised Yusuf. He said no¬ 
thing to Francis of his discovery, but he could hardly 
doubt that before Yusuf’s departure there would be 
open feud between them and that perhaps it must be 
waged to the death. On the whole he welcomed it, 
but the dagger must now be always at his hand. 

He had not long to wait. 

It was the night of the third day after Yusuf’s 
admission. His wound, which was sufficiently serious, 
was progressing favourably. 

The sun had long set, and Konrad had left for 
his quarters, when he became aware that he was 
followed, and, turning, saw Yusuf, who called to him. 
The voice successfully veiled any malice that might 
lurk beneath it. He drew Konrad into the shadow of 
a tent from which the sound of drinking and song 
provided effective cover for their interview. 

“I have missed you at the tryst, and determined 
to find out the reason for myself. That brawl of 
mine, I need not tell you, was only a feint. I have 
watched you for days, but there has been no chance 
of a quiet talk, so I have followed you now. Ahmad’s 
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fate I know (Allah rest his soul!). But tell me how 
thing s are now progressing in the camp. I shall get 
my release from this shortly.” 

Konrad did not attempt to conceal his anger. 

“I was duped long enough by your sophistries, 
Yusuf. But my eyes are open now. I have done 
with the devilish conspiracy.” 

“Not so fast, young man. Conspiracy or not, it 
is your only means of reaching your father. I have 
that letter for his master safe, and through me alone 
can you reach him. Think again before you break 
with our Lord Ala-ud-Din. Never was kinder lord 
to those who obey him. But he never forgives.” 

“ Ala-ud-Din,” retorted Konrad, “is a fiend from 
hell.” 

And a shout of applause from the drinking party 
within seemed to add a note of triumph to the 
outburst. 

Yusuf turned upon him. 

“Traitor!” he hissed, and in the black night, lit 
only by distant cressets in the camp, his long dagger 
gleamed aloft. Another reveller was singing. ' 

But Konrad was quick. On his guard throughout, 
he instantly seized the threatening arm and his own 
dagger flashed in response. 

It was a wellnigh equal fight. Konrad was supple, 
fresh from his Masyad training. Yusuf had the ad¬ 
vantage of physical build and of practice in real 
hand-to-hand fights. The men held each other with 
a grim grip. They swayed from side to side; their 
breath came short and quick. Now one dagger, and 
now the other, was almost freed for the fatal stroke. 
At length, at a trip from one of them, the comba¬ 
tants fell to the ground and rolled one over the other 
in their wild struggle. For minutes it was impossible 
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to say which would be victor, but ultimately Kon¬ 
rad's young manhood, coupled no doubt with the 
weakness caused by Yusufs wound, began to tell, 
and he had his adversary prone in the dust with the 
dagger at his throat. 

‘‘Yusuf," he said, “I am no murderer, and this 
quarrel is not of my seeking. Molest me no more and 
leave the camp. Give me that letter, and on the oath 
that you plot no more against the Christians I spare 
your life." 

“Christian dog," spat out Yusuf, “I despise your 
mercy. Life has no charm for me compared with that 
Paradise of the Blessed that awaits me. Look to your 
own life. I am not beaten yet." 

And Yusuf struggled, with a struggle as of death, 
to be free. 

Then Konrad realised that there could be but one 
er;d to the fight—the death of one or the other. It 
would be madness under such circumstances to re¬ 
linquish his advantage, though his reluctance to kill 
amounted to terror. Chance finally relieved him 
frcm himself striking the blow, for Yusuf in his 
frenzied writhings brought his throat violently 
against the dagger-point and the deed was done. 

Through the darkness Konrad gazed at the pros¬ 
trate form. He took the letter from the belt and 
sought Brother Francis. 

The revellers sang on. 


p 
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VICTORY 

Two mon ths had passed since the crushing defeat 
of the Christians on the 29th August. 

They had learnt much in the interval. The warn¬ 
ings of Brother Francis, so signally justified, had 
produced their effect. lie had become one of the 
most popular figures in the camp; and whilst the 
numerous bishops, and the papal legate himself, 
commanded but little attention among the rank and 
file, his own now daily preaching was heard with 
avidity. Thanks to this, and to the appeals of the 
king, more than ever popular since the attempt upon 
his life, a revolution in manners had been effected, 
and the various sections of the army were reunited. 

There was another remarkable result of the mis¬ 
sion of Francis. It was barely ten years from the 
humble, halting beginnings, at Assisi, of the society 
that had already developed into the order of Fran¬ 
ciscan friars approved by Innocent III. and by his 
successor Honorius. Its ideal, at least in the mind of 
its founder, was no monkish plan of salvation by 
meditation and withdrawal from the world; but the 
presentation of the practical side of the Gospel of 
Christ in all its simplicity and majesty of personal 
service and of renunciation of gain. It was his con¬ 
suming zeal to spread that gospel that had brought 
Francis—driven back to Ancona once in 1212— 
oversea again to the crusading camp. His success 
there was amazing. Even the worldly man appre- 
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dates the devotion that scouts self-seeking; and the 
camp outside Damietta contained not only the alloy 
of adventurers and of those in search of plunder, but 
also the fine gold of those who longed for the estab¬ 
lishment of justice and of truth. For such souls the 
example of Francis was contagious, and many, now 
or at the termination of the war, took the Franciscan 
habit. 

Konrad was one of these. In his yet young life 
influence after influence had presented itself to him 
as a duty; but this he knew was noblest of them all. 
It was the service of God found in the service of man. 
It was the way of the Lord Christ. He therefore, 
though realising the renunciation it involved, offered 
himself to Francis as a member of his order and was 
welcomed with joy. 

There was plenty to do in the hospital tents, for 
malaria and pestilence were rife, as well as the or¬ 
dinary accidents of war; and Konrad remained in 
I close attendance on his superior. He wore his dagger 
indeed; but, for the rest, his soul was now lost in his 
work and his personal safety took a lower place. Nay, 
in his Franciscan habit he might escape. No one 
knew of his quarrel with Yusuf; Ahmad was dead, 
and Yusuf himself had had no opportunity of plan¬ 
ning, or calling for, revenge. 

Time after time the zeal of Francis took him and 
Konrad into the Saracen camp, the fulfilment of the 
object with which Francis had left Europe. It was 
a strange scene when he first boldly appeared be¬ 
fore the Sultan’s outposts and was promptly taken 
prisoner and led before Kamil himself. The court 
was a spacious tent decorated with silken hangings 
and carpets of crimson. The Sultan, who reclined on 
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a divan, was a man in the prime of life, with a 
bronzed but kindly face, dressed with studied sim¬ 
plicity in white, except for the jewelled girdle of 
gold that supported his scimitar. His body-guard, 
armed with scimitars and lances, were in close at¬ 
tendance. His nobles, in all the splendour of rich 
dresses and jewels, stood around, and their costumes 
were thrown into relief by the simpler robes of a 
number of doctors of Mohammedan law. But if the 
Sultan was in marked contrast with his luxurious 
surroundings, this was as nothing to the strangeness 
of the figure that was led in, clad in a rough grey 
robe bound by a cord, shoeless, and the head free 
from its cowl; and the climax of incongruity was 
reached when Francis unceremoniously exclaimed: 

" Lord of the erring in faith, God sends me to bid 
you renounce your Prophet and his creed and to 
show you the way of salvation/'* 

And the face, which one who saw it in repose might 
have thought weak in its soft eyes and graceful 
beard, flamed with the eyes themselves in his over¬ 
bearing zeal. 

"It is blasphemy!” shouted the doctors. "His 
head! He has reviled the Prophet. He is not lit to 
live! ” 

But Francis, full of that simple, unreasoning, in¬ 
domitable fidelity to ideal that was his strength, 
replied: 

"Your Prophet is an impostor. Put me to the 
test. I am willing to stand at the burning stake, 
for I speak the truth of God and He will keep me 
scathless.” 

Kamil, generous, moderate, artistic, wanted no 
scene. He said quite simply: 

"We don't agree, friend, but we need not quarrel, 
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My doctors tell me you deserve to lose your head. 
But your convictions are no crime. Nor are mine. 
Depart in peace. Accept my hospitality before you 
leave the camp; and it will be a pleasure to me to see 
you again when you have a mind to it.” 

The doctors scowled, but had to submit, and 
from that day Francis from time to time visited the 
Sultan in the hope of converting him, and frequently 
Konrad was with him. 

Naturally these visits brought the cousins to¬ 
gether. Godfrey was less influenced by the Franciscan 
ideal than was the other. 

“There are still two sides to life, Konrad,” he 
would say. “And if some attend to the sufferers and 
those who need help, others must do the work of 
the world.” 

Whether war was necessary to the world’s work 
he did indeed doubt at times. The friendly relations 
that the visits of Francis had established with some, 
at least, from the opposite camp brought vividly 
before him the tragic divisions that war in itself 
involved. But the sword beaten into the ploughshare 
was not for his age of the world; and chivalry, that 
vision of war in angel guise, had still much to 
teach mankind regarding honour, courtesy and 
the virtues of action before Europe was equipped 
for an advance in manners beyond that limited 
outlook. 

At most, therefore, Godfrey revolted against the 
particular war in which he was now engaged. He 
was torn by loyalty to both sides at the same time. 
He was much attached to Kamil, the chivalrous, the 
tolerant, who had become a second father to him. 
And yet the opposite camp represented the family 
affection, the Christian faith, the crusading hopes 
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that surged up again from his boyhood with all the 
power of old association. 

The visits of Francis gave Godfrey his opportunity. 
He frankly told the Sultan his dilemma; and Kamil 
generously recognised it. 

“At least, Godfrey, you need not leave me yet. 
Already there are many sick in my camp; and when 
the next battle comes—and it cannot be long de¬ 
layed—Allah alone knows how much we may need 
you.” 

Thus the two months after the Frankish defeat 
passed, making Konrad supremely happy, and 
Godfrey at least content, in their new-found tasks. 

Matters were hastening to a climax. The 29th 
August had brought no relief to Damietta. Tens of 
thousands were starving or dying of pestilence. The 
Sultan was for buying off the Crusaders with the 
cession of Jerusalem; but the papal legate insisted 
on securing Damietta also. And so the struggle ran 
its course. Many citizens escaped from the town and 
threw themselves on the mercy of the Franks; but 
tens of thousands remained, and these the Moslems 
made frantic efforts to help. Food was concealed in 
skins and floated towards them down the river; even 
corpses in their winding-sheets were used for this 
purpose, but the Franks detected the ruse and inter¬ 
cepted them. Fresh soldiers threw themselves into 
the river, only to be caught in the Crusaders' nets; 
and finally Damietta, personified, sent her lord the 
message: 

“ Oh, Sultan, if you delay to help me, my power 
is over, and my glory. Soon the Cross will be dis¬ 
played on my ruined buildings and the Idolaters' 
church-bell will proclaim within my walls the triumph 
of the Gospel.” 
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There was no reply, nor was there any further 
message from the doomed city. Damietta was a 
closed sepulchre. 

Then on a dark November night the end came. All 
was in readiness, and amid the crash of tempest, 
when the besieged in their exhaustion could watch 
no more, the Frankish soldiers advanced. A tower 
was scaled, the Saracens thereon were killed, and 
the victors, with a strange irony, sang the “ Kyrie 
eleison,”—"Lord, have mercy.” The whole army 
below forthwith accepted the victory as assured. 
They chanted with even greater irony, “Glory to 
God in the Highest and on Earth peace,” and the 
song of triumph was begun at once. 

There was no more heart left in Damietta, and, 
upon the hacking and firing of two of the gates, the 
Christian conquest was complete. 

Yet never was triumph more ghastly. Out of a 
population of seventy thousand, three thousand 
alone survived. The dead lay in heaps, while the con¬ 
querors quarrelled over the enormous loot—spices, 
diamonds, precious stones of all kinds — or sold 
into slavery the unfortunates that had not suc¬ 
cumbed. 

The one gleam of mercy was in the treatment of 
the few of their fellow-Christians who had been taken 
prisoners in the August attack and still survived. 
It was a haggard, emaciated little band that returned 
to their own people, and Konrad, scanning each 
eagerly as he appeared, could barely recognise in one 
halting figure the Sir Tancred who had once been 
his embodiment of the grace of chivalry. 

Konrad greeted his friend simply by his name. 
Tancred returned a questioning glance, but it was 
quickly gone and he expressed no further interest. 
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He certainly did not know his former charge in that 
friar's habit. Konrad came and took his hand. 

“I am Konrad, once the boy-crusader who left 
you at Marseilles, but now brother of the Franciscan 
Order. I am grieved to see you thus." 

Poor Tancred! He was faint, weary, broken. He 
threw his arms round Konrad's neck and sobbed 
like a child. 

“Alas, lad!" 

“No, Tancred; this will soon pass. You shall 
be borne where you may rest in what comfort is 
still possible to you, and I myself will nurse you as 
a son." 

It did not appear till later how Sir Tancred had 
come into this condition; but gradually, as his 
strength returned, it transpired that very few of those 
taken prisoner with him remained. The wounded 
had been left to die; useless mouths had not been 
fed; many had fallen victims to the plague; a few 
only, who could make themselves useful to the be¬ 
sieged, had been spared. As for himself, he had been 
set to providing stones for the catapults; but long 
hours, scarcity of food, and the arduous work had 
told on even his strong frame; and finally a shouldei"- 
wound by a stone during the assault had rendered 
his return from the town almost impossible. 

“Son, do you say?" answered Tancred. “Yes, 
there is yet hope for your weeping mother." 

“She still lives! Tell me of her!" said Konrad, 
when the first steps had been taken for the knight's 
relief. 

“What can I tell you? When you had really gone 
she bore up bravely, for many said the crusade 
must succeed. But time passed and no news arrived, 
and then came suspense and racking doubt, oh, so 
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hard to bear! And then, as the years went on, doubt 
changed to despondency, and at last to despair. She 
wears the garments of grief and lives with Bertha, 
secluded from the world. My coming was the last 
hope that some trace of you might be found.” 

“God help her a little longer, till I can be by her 
side. There is an even more pressing duty now. My 
father is in this town. ” 

“Ah, lad, I would I could hope he might be. You 
know not the accumulation of its horror. And where 
will you find him ? ” 

Then Konrad produced Ala-ud-Din's letter. Did 
Tancred know where the house might be? 

The wounded man gave the best information in 
his power. 

“The Blessed Virgin and the Saints help you,” 
he said, “but my heart bleeds.” 

It was Konrad's first entry into the looted town. 
The horror was there in all its nakedness, and, heart¬ 
rending sight, there were little children crying to 
their dead parents for comfort and for bread. The 
good Bishop of Acre, who tells us so much about the 
siege, bought and baptised all he found, but alas! it 
was too late. They were too weakened to survive. 

Amid such scenes Konrad made his melancholy 
way and found the house at length. It was a long 
and lofty structure, offering to the street that for¬ 
bidding windowless front so usual in Eastern build¬ 
ings. But destruction had made sad havoc. There 
was a great breach in the wall, caused probably by 
the stones of the besiegers; and as Konrad, getting 
no response to his repeated knocks, made his way 
through the open door, he found merely the smould¬ 
ering remains of what had once been a well-appointed 
palace. Ruin was on every side. 
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At length his call was answered by an old man 
hobbling on a stick, who asked him what he could 
want in such a wreck. 

“There is nothing left,” he said. “They have 
already taken it all. Allah curse the dogs!” 

Konrad tried to assure him that his dress was 
sufficient proof he had not come for loot, but it was 
a tedious process before he could get the old man 
to listen at all. He repeated his imprecations and 
lamentations again and again, ejaculating at last: 

“Fifty years have I done my duty here and never 
slave had better master; but Allah knows best. The 
good man and the bad perish together, if it is Allah's 
wiH.” 

“Where is your master? I have a letter for him. ” 

“Nay, then, the angel Azrail must bear it to him, 
for he is in the abodes of the Blessed. Allah give him 
eternal rest.” 

It was only what might have been expected in 
such a sack. In this case the master had perished 
at the head of his household in a desperate attempt 
to prevent the entrance of the looters. The faithful 
slave had buried them. 

Konrad looked at the letter. The indications as 
to his father would be within, if Ala-ud-Din had been 
loyal. He broke the seal. The letter ran as follows: 

To the Highly-respected Mahmud Ibrahim, 

May Allah preserve him and his family and keep them 
safe in this world and the next. 

This letter is written to make known to yon Konrad, 
one of my Devoted, of whom you have heard, as the son 
of your servant David. Their meeting will both do me 
pleasure and reward a faithful servant of our cause. 

Asking Allah's blessing on you and all your family, I am 
your well-wisher and faithful friend, 

Ala-ud-Din, 
Messenger of Allah, 
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Konrad turned to the old slave. He had dropped 
upon a broken marble step and sat with his head 
bowed between his knees. 

“Did you know this David?” 

“Did we not all know him?” replied the man; 
“the right hand of my lord, the just and land 
steward of the house.” 

“And where is he? ” 

“Ask not where any of this household are. It is 
kismet. I alone, too feeble to resist, remain alive to 
tell what has happened.” 

Konrad crossed himself. One last hope only 
remained. 

“As you have been so long in this service,” he 
said, "you will know when David entered it. And do 
you know whence he came ? perhaps he was not the 
man I seek.” 

“I well remember it,” replied the slave. “It was 
fifteen years ago, after we had heard that the Franks 
were coming again. They did not come, but David 
often talked with me, and he has told me how he 
was taken in a sea-fight and sold in the market of 
Beyrout.” 

The young man bowed his head. The last hope 
was gone. 

“ I have more to tell,” the slave continued. “David 
used to say that I was the oldest and most trusted of 
the household. Before this siege began he gave me 
a commission. ‘ I left,’ he said, ' a son yonder in the 
land of the Franks. He is now of age and may seek 
his father. How he can find me I know not, but God 
is merciful, and, if I am gone when he comes, tell 
him all you know about me, and tell him I prayed 
for him and for his dear mother and sister and left 
them all I had—my blessing!' 
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“Sir priest, I knew Allah would send you. But 
I thought it would have been a knight who would 
have claimed the message.” 

Konrad knelt. He prayed for the beloved soul 
that had passed from earth, and he prayed for his 
mother, still perhaps in her heart nursing the hope 
that all was not over. The old man, with a fine 
thoughtfulness, withdrew. 

Konrad returned to the camp. His way led by 
the great mosque, that magnificent structure with 
its six vast galleries and five hundred columns of 
marble, re-consecrated to the Mother of God; and 
as he passed, it was filled and surrounded with the 
Christian army, who even then were celebrating the 
culmination of these months of terror by the chant¬ 
ing of the Te Deum. 

Returned to the bedside of his friend, Konrad and 
he mourned together over this piteous result of their 
quest. Father, son, knight, with what hopes and gene¬ 
rous impulses they had each set out. Now one was 
dead in slavery, and for the others there remained 
but as speedy a return as strength and opportunity 
permitted to those that still mourned for them. 

Yet was that really all? For even disappointment 
and disillusion have their beneficent uses. 

Public events after the fall of Damietta hardly 
concern us here. Suffice it to say that the Moham¬ 
medan world was shaken to its centre, and that, had 
the Crusaders but been prudent, they might have 
secured all the essentials for which they ever fought. 
But the golden opportunity passed; the legate and 
the king quarrelled, and in a few months it was only 
the mercy of the Sultan that saved the Christian host 
itself from starvation. 
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Among the first results of the sack of Damietta 
was the release of a number of Christian prisoners 
from the Sultan's camp, and with them came 
Godfrey, anxious now to rejoin his friends. 

Kamil's generosity continued to the last, and 
at parting he presented him with a jewel-hilted 
Damascus blade, saying as he did so: 

“My heart has gone out to you, Godfrey, once my 
slave but long my trusted helper. Our ways lie apart; 
but I know you will never be found fighting against 
me or mine. As further token of my regard, take 
from me this letter in which I commend you to the 
Frankish Emperor. He will receive you for the favour 
that he bears me." 

The end of that crusade of Godfrey and Konrad 
was fast approaching. Among the provisions made 
by Kamil was one permitting Francis and all his 
company free access to the Holy Places at Jerusalem. 
That the Sultan should be converted by the friar's 
preaching was hardly to be expected, but he was 
profoundly impressed by it, and rendered glad 
witness to the nobility and self-sacrifice of the 
friar's character. 

“If all the Christians," said he, “were like their 
Lord, or like this sainted disciple, our own Prophet 
would certainly lose one follower." 

Francis, to whom communion with his great 
Pattern was the breath of existence, lovingly em¬ 
braced the opportunity of meeting Him in spirit 
in the very scenes of that supreme Life and Passion. 

Konrad, saddened before his time, and more than 
ever devoted to the Franciscan ideal, found his 
mystic temperament aglow at the prospect of tread¬ 
ing in the footsteps of his Lord. 
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Tancred, the broken Crusader, would at least 
worship on that sacred earth, to visit which was 
then the most meritorious act of Christendom. 

To Godfrey the pilgrimage came rather as an in¬ 
spiration that even through defeat may lie the surest 
way to victory. Life for him was opening and ex¬ 
panding, not closing nor contracting. Baffled in the 
quest of his impetuous youth, the future was still 
rosy with glowing possibilities, and he would con¬ 
secrate his powers at the shrine of truest nobility 
and greatness. 

All, therefore, gladly availed themselves of the 
Sultan's permission. 

They left Damietta in a Frankish ship bound for 
Acre, but, the sea being favourable at Jaffa, they 
passed the rock-belt that guards the port and landed 
at the base of the hill on which the Apostle Peter 
received his vision of the essential nobility of common 
things. Next morning they crossed the Plain of 
Sharon to the Judean range, and towards nightfall 
the walls of Jerusalem itself, beautiful for situation, 
her foundations in the everlasting hills, came in 
sight. 

The golden Crescent surmounting the dome of the 
great mosque shone in the setting sun; but it was 
still the Holy City, the goal of their hearts. 

Yet it was rather at Bethlehem that the true sig¬ 
nificance of their pilgrimage came to them. It was 
Christmas. Moslem soldiers guarded the Christian 
Church of the Nativity, and as Francis and his com¬ 
panions knelt before the low rock shrine he saw in 
faith the coming of a day, long foretold by the 
angels’ song to the shepherds, when Peace and (rood- 
will shall be realities, and when mankind of every 
race shall be conquered by that eternal, incarnate 
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love which has made of every human duty an act 
of worship. 

“This cradle/' said he, “has sanctified the home, 
the workshop, every true and helpful life. In its 
spirit let us return to the work-a-day world, to the 
spheres for which we are each best fitted." 
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The Europe to which Godfrey and Konrad returned 
was very different from that which they had left. 
Frederick II., the conqueror and successor of Otto— 
once, like him, the favourite of the Pope, and now 
also drifting into hostility against him—reigned in 
his Italian Court, the “Augustus of his Century,” 
the “Wonder of the World.” 

In the month of January, in the year 1222, 
Godfrey and Konrad were walking together on the 
battlements of the mighty Castle of the Mountain 
built by Frederick in the neighbourhood of Bari. 
West and south lay the majestic Apennines across 
the wooded vales, and eastward the land sloped 
gently to the blue Adriatic. 

“So our paths cross again,” exclaimed Godfrey 
as they met. “You prophesied they would.” 

He was now twenty-five, in the prime of his young 
manhood, superbly accoutred in the smart costume 
in which he had spent the day hawking. 

Konrad, in his rough Franciscan robe, looked per¬ 
haps a little wistfully at his gay cousin; but there 
was no envy in the glance, and he answered: 

"Yes, the Saints be praised. I have longed for 
such a meeting ever since you left us at Oberfels, and 
now the zeal of the holy Francis for the regeneration 
of the world has brought him and certain of us his 
Little Brothers here." 

" But how could you leave your mother and sister, 
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Konrad ? It was terrible to see their grief after you 
and Sir Tancred broke to them the news of vour 
father’s fate.” 

They have accepted the will of God, and my 
mother has found comfort in the fact that I have 
dedicated myself to the religion of humble service.” 

“And my little Bertha, my playmate as a boy at 
Oberfels ? She must not mope her life out on that 
beautiful but lonely rock.” 

“My mother is herself entering religion. Bertha 
will come to Court. But you, Godfrey, how did your 
father receive your proposal to join the service of 
the emperor ? ” 

“He gave his blessing. His own fighting days are 
over, and he lives again in his children. And now 
that there is this talk of the emperor’s marriage with 
the daughter of the King of Jerusalem I shall ask that 
Margaret too may join Bertha as lady-in-waiting. 
it H I s a splendid service,” Godfrey continued. 
" The emperor’s journey southward was a triumphal 
progress. His coronation at Rome was mag nifi cent, 
and in all his activities I am supremely interested! 
And no care, I see, rests on your brow.” 

“No, Godfrey, and I have no events to chronicle.” 

An hour later the cousins stood side by side in the 
great hall of the castle. The now slanting rays of 
the Italian sun glowed warm on the animated scene, 
in which the rich dresses of the Court were varied by 
the plainer garb of the representatives of co mm erce, 
agriculture, and the legal, medical and scholastic pro¬ 
fessions, of all of which the emperor was the liberal 
patron. Frederick himself, short, weak-eyed, bald, 
ruddy by nature, and ruddier than ever from his 
day’s hawking—badly handicapped, one would have 
thought, in personal advantages—was no whit less 
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the consummate warrior and sovereign on his im¬ 
perial throne j and. his look of intelligence and powers 
of oratory made him easily master of any assembly. 
The holy Francis stood humbly at one side, attended 
by three others of the Little Brothers. 

The reports from various departments of govern¬ 
ment were over, and Frederick was dismissing the 
Sultan’s envoys, whom, spite of the disfavour of the 
Pope, he received from time to time. 

“And assure your master,” he added, of my 
continued interest in his welfare. It is not for nothing 
that in our realm of Sicily our Saracen soldiers pro¬ 
fess the faith of your Prophet. Whatever may be de¬ 
manded by political necessity, let him know that my 
personal regard for his character, and for that love 
of letters which we share, will remain unabated 
through all.” 

Then, turning to his seneschal, he said: 

“Let the envoys of my lord the Sultan be well 
entertained before they leave us. ’ 

The Saracens saluted and withdrew. 

“You, Sir Secretary,” said the emperor, “tell my 
warriors this report from Sicily which I have kept 
back till the envoys of the Sultan had retired. ” 

“Lord Emperor, your Saracen soldiers are discon¬ 
tented and threaten to break loose over the fertile 
plains. They are led by the Emir Ben Abid, and it is 
said that William the Portly is inciting them to 
action.” 

“William the Portly,” said the emperor, returns 
ill the favours he has received from us.” 

Godfrey and Konrad recognised only too well the 
name of one of the supposed merchants of Marseilles 
that had betrayed them. 

Frederick gave orders to certain of his captains to 
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undertake the necessary repressive measures, and as 
far as the Court was concerned the incident passed. 

And then Francis spoke. His self-effacing mien 
was gone. That passion of salvation which had taken 
him before an infidel Sultan consumed him even 
more in the presence of the Lord of the Holy Roman 
Empire, himself the ruler of princes; and the ema¬ 
ciated, enfeebled form was transfigured with power 
as he said: 

“Emperor, lord, I am a simple man, speaking 
only as the Holy Spirit directs me, but He has sent 
me to tell you and your Court that there is one thing 
needful. The Son of Man had not where to lay His 
head, and we whose bride is Poverty know that only 
through renunciation can truest life be found. Be¬ 
ware of enslavement to the body. It is our brother, 
not our master. Beware of the snares of worldliness, 
and of that subtler snare of the intellect and of 
pride which once cast the Son of the Morning down 
from heaven.” 

It was a strange contrast—on the one hand the 
concentration of the kingdoms of the world and the 
glory of them, on the other that frail figure whose 
soul spoke with a more potent voice than did the 
emperor himself. 

Yet Francis, like his Master, was once more a root 
out of a dry ground. 

“Saint,” said the emperor, “you have delivered 
your message and we have heard it with respect. But 
come now and for once hear ours. Sup with us. Wine 
maketh glad the heart of man, and wit and beauty 
shall not be wanting.” 

And he broke up the Court. 

Meanwhile the cousins debated as to their duty 
in the matter of William the Portly. It was soon 
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clear. The deceivers had now some deeper-laid 
scheme. Possibly Godfrey and Konrad, with their 
knowledge, might be instrumental in defeating it. 
Konrad would obtain his superior’s leave to follow 
the Court. 

This Francis granted. 

“Go, Brother,’’ he said, “for there your duty now 
lies. Remember that the servant of God ought so to 
burn in holiness of life that the brightness of his ex¬ 
ample and the sweet odour of his conversation may 
lead the wicked to forsake their evil way. Go, and 
the Lord give thee peace.” 

Then he and his remaining companions returned 
to their community, Frederick handsomely apolo¬ 
gising for what might have seemed his ribaldry. 

The emperor’s arrival in Sicily was not long de¬ 
layed. The reports of the Saracen outbreak became 
ever more pressing, and at length news came that 
the mutineers were in open revolt, laying waste the 
country and threatening the towns. Frederick took 
the field against them and won a signal victory. 

One incident in that battle is of special interest. 
The day was nearly over, and even of the Saracens, 
with all the grim determination of their race, only 
a desperate few still held out. They were on a low 
hill defending their standard. Frederick called for 
volunteers. 

“It is death or glory,” he cried. 

Godfrey heard him, and at the head of fifty men 
rushed to what was for many of them certain death. 
But the rest cut their way successfully through the 
fanatics, and when the standard was reached it 
was to Godfrey that the prize fell. 

Once more the scene is set amid majestic rnoun- 
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tains, the superb amphitheatre that surrounds the 
plain of Palermo, except where it opens to the eastern 
bay. But all interest is centred in the city itself, in 
the fine square that stretches from the palace almost 
to the cathedral. Frederick, from his royal pavilion, 
is reviewing his troops, and as each detachment 
goes by he has an appropriate word of praise. 

When all had passed he said: 

“Comrades all, my heart goes out to you in thanks 
for this signal proof of your loyalty, while it aches that 
so many brave men have perished. God have mercy 
on their souls and keep us His valiant servants.” 

There were knighthoods and other rewards, a 
special ovation for Godfrey, and a general amnesty 
of civil prisoners, and finally Frederick called for the 
captive chiefs of the enemy. 

“It grieves me,” he said," that soldiers, to whose 
faith I have accorded a tolerance otherwise un¬ 
known in Christendom, should have turned against 
me. The mass of them I regard as merely misguided, 
and I hope yet to knit them to my cause. As for 
those who have misled them, justice demands a 
different treatment. Bring them before me.” 

Five men were led forward strongly guarded: 
William the Portly, fat as ever, and still wearing the 
ample robes of a successful merchant; Hugh de Fer, 
sharp-featured and thin, with the ferret look of the 
man to whom money is the supreme consideration; 
and with them an Arab, the Emir Ben Abid, and his 
two sons, their noble Saracen profiles and glances 
suggesting at least no treachery, however implacable 
their hatred might be. 

"William, once the Admiral of my Victorious 
Fleet, what means this commerce of you and Hugh 
with my enemies? ” 
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“Sire, I thank you that I am permitted to speak. 
My friend Hugh and I have been much maligned. We 
are, and were from our early manhood, honest mer¬ 
chants trading with the East, and have ever been 
loyal to your Majesty. Can it be thought that I have 
ever forgotten your royal favours ? Once, when I was 
unjustly condemned to prison, it was your own 
clemency that saved me. Lord Emperor, I have lived 
for you; and if Hugh and I have been present in the 
Saracen camp it is only because we had heard of a 
plot against your sacred person, and we thought we 
might best defeat it by getting the secrets of the con¬ 
spirators and betraying them.” 

“Liar!” interjected the emir, already beside him¬ 
self with rage. “The plot, lord, was his own. We 
are Assassins, we frankly admit it. But we were 
hired by him and his fellow-traitor. It is the gold of 
William and of Hugh, lavishly sent to the Old Man 
of the Mountain, through their tool Dom Jacob, 
that has brought us here. I know we must die, and 
as our scheme has failed I tell you with my last 
breath that your own death was part of a plan for 
the recovery of this island for Allah.” 

“Believe him not, sire,” retorted Hugh. “No 
true Assassin would thus reveal his plan. The man 
is self-condemned! ” 

The emperor looked from the merchants to the 
Arabs, and back from the Arabs to the merchants. 
Could either be believed ? 

The episode was visible and audible by a great 
mass of the army. Godfrey and his cousin advanced, 
and Godfrey, saluting, said: 

“Sire, may I speak? I know these merchants. 
Ten years ago my cousin here and I were in that ill- 
fated crusade of children which sailed from Mar- 
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settles and of which nothing has since been heard. We 
can tell what happened. Two merchants, for the 
cause of God, as they said, provided the vessels in 
which five thousand of us left to reinstate the Cross 
in Jerusalem. Some perished in the pitiless ocean; 
others drifted away we know not where; two vessels 
alone remained; and we who sailed in them were 
taken to Alexandria, and one and all were sold as 
slaves. William the Portly and Hugh de Fer are the 
merchants who betrayed us.” 

“Perjurer!” yelled William. “Runaway slaves! 
Their witness is naught.” 

“Nay, not so fast,” replied the emperor; “I my¬ 
self can vouch for their honesty. The one comes to 
me with credentials from the Sultan Kamil, whose 
personal friendship I trust even these untoward 
events shall not break. The other stands high in the 
regard of that holy Brother Francis whose own sim¬ 
plicity and openness of soul would at once detect 
any lurking lack of sincerity in his follower.” 

The emperor looked severely at the culprits. 

"My desire,” said he, “is ever towards mercy, 
and my will is that, as far as possible, all may enjoy 
the blessings which the Almighty showers upon us 
in this life. But here my course is plain. You, Ben 
Abid, and your two sons, have by your own con¬ 
fession plotted against me, and through me have at¬ 
tacked the stability of imperial rule. You must die.” 

The three Arabs prostrated themselves. 

"Lord Emperor, it is just,” the father said." We 
knew not against what virtues we had plotted, but 
now it is too late. Allah receive our souls!” 

“As for you, William, and Hugh de Fer,” con¬ 
tinued the emperor, “I have no words capable of 
expressing my detestation. You will hang on the 
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same gibbet as your fellow-traitors; and may the 
curses of all honest men, and the cries of the thou¬ 
sands you have sold into slavery, sink you, and in 
due time Dom Jacob also, to the lowest hell that God 
reserves for the devil and his angels.” 

He paused while the malefactors were led to 
their doom. 

"And now,” said he, “for a pleasanter task. Our 
thanks are due to these two witnesses through whom 
the justice of our deliverance has been made mani¬ 
fest. You, Brother Konrad, will accept no reward 
from me, but into your life of self-renunciation and 
of beneficence you take the knowledge that the 
saintly example of your Order leaves a holy influence, 
a balm of blessing, amid the strife and weariness 
of our more selfish ways. ” 

He turned to Godfrey. 

"Of your bravery in yesterday’s fight I have 
already spoken. Accept from me, Sir Godfrey, not 
only the knighthood I have just conferred, but also 
our welcome to the full life of our court. ” 

Seven centuries have passed, and with them the 
pomp, the power, the splendid activity of the emperor 
Frederick II. St. Francis of Assisi lives on, one of 
the supreme few whom the world clasps to its heart 
for their devotion to that "pure religion and un¬ 
defiled” which ministers to the simple, tragic needs 
of humanity and transforms worship and prayer 
themselves into life. 

The two ideals are with us still, and maybe God 
is best served as we make part of ourselves what¬ 
soever is true, honourable, just, pure, lovely, or of 
good report. 
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Extract from “ Annales Colonienses Maximi” 

A.D. 1212 

Ipso etiam anno ex omni Francia et Theutonica pueri 
diverse etatis et conditionis cruce signati ad subven- 
tionem sancte terre Iherosolimam proficisci divinitus 
sibi imperatum affirmabant. Quorum exemplo multitudo 
juvenum et mulierum cruce se signantes cum eis ire 
disponunt. Ouibus etiam quidam maligni homines 
admixti, ea que extulerant et a Melibus cottidie 
accipiebant, nequiter et furtive subtrahentes occulte 
recesserunt. Quorum unus Colonie comprehensus sus- 
pendio vitam finivit. Multi etiam illorum in silvis et 
desertis locis estu, fame et siti perierunt; alii Alpes 
transgressi, mox ut Ytaliam intraverunt a Longobardis 
spoliati et repulsi, cum ignominia redierunt. 

Found in Pertz, Monumenta Germania 
Scriptorum , xvii., p. 826. 


The Chronicles 

The general truth of the story and the magnitude of 
the movement, or rather movements, which we know 
by the name of the Children's Crusade, are now fully 
recognised (cp. Encyclopaedia Britannica , vol. 7, p. 541, 
and vol. 20, p. 623). 

An inquiry into the credibility of the thirteenth- 
century evidence for some of the chief points will be 
found in J, F. Michaud's Histoire des Croisades (English 
translation, 1881, vol. iii., pp. 441-6); see below, “The 
Kidnapping." With his history is published a Library 
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of the Crusades, quoting or summarising a number of 
extracts from chronicles that bear upon the subject. 
G. Z. Gray, in The Childrens Crusade (1870), gave a 
list of thirty such documents. Paul Sabatier, comment- 
ing on this "tragic and touching story/' remarks that 
there are hardly any events in the thirteenth century 
better attested, and at the same time more obscure. 
He quotes from some of the chronicles (Vie de S. 
Frangois d 3 Assise, 36th edition, pp. 130-2). 

These mediaeval chronicles are, as a class, uncritical. 
But some of them are the work of a contemporary, or 
even of a spectator. All of them will reflect the re¬ 
ceived belief of the thirteenth century. And we need 
not doubt that, marvellous as the tale is, something 
closely resembling it actually took place and justified 
the words of Pope Innocent III. (quoted by Albert, 
Abbot of Stade in Hanover, a mid-thirteenth-century 
chronicler): 

"The very children put us to shame. While we sleep, 
they go forth gladly to conquer the Holy Land." 

As regards the civil power, King Philip of France 
appears to have ordered the children of his own 
provinces to return home; but the mass of them 
were deaf to commands and entreaties, whether of 
public authority or private influence. 

A number of the German children settled in Italian 
towns. Others attempted to return across the Alps 
and, for the most part, perished in their privations. 
Possibly the legend of the Pied Piper of Hamelin is 
an echo of their disappearance. 

Visions and Magic 

Bishop Vincent of Beauvais, "the Encyclopaedist of 
the Middle Ages," who flourished in the thirteenth 
century, records the belief that the children were 
excited by "false visions and lying promises." Popular 
opinion has credited Roger Bacon, a thirteenth-century 
philosopher, with various optical contrivances; and, as 
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indicating the possible spread of such scientific know¬ 
ledge in Europe, it is significant that he studied science 
from Arab sources; for the trick of a severed head 
talking occurs in an account of the Assassin chief Sinan 
in the century that preceded the Children's Crusade 
(see below, “The Assassins"). Moreover, in the century 
that followed it, Chaucer, in the Franklin's Tale, 
describes, as part of the stock-in-trade of “magik 
naturel," just such a vision as I have employed. 

'The appearance of the Saviour to the shepherd-boy, 
with the grant of a commission, is from the Chronicle 
of Laon, where it is told of Stephen, the French boy- 
leader. I have, of course, adopted the rational explana¬ 
tion, making it part of the deception practised in the 
origins of the Crusade. 

The Kidnapping 

The duplicity of the merchants at Marseilles figures 
in several of the chronicles and the result is recounted 
at considerable length by Albericus, of the Abbey of 
the Three Fountains, a monk of Liege. The seven ships, 
lent “for the cause of God," disappear; and it is only 
after eighteen years that a survivor relates the story. 
The rapture of the departure from Marseilles had given 
place to storm and shipwreck and, worse still for the 
majority, to slavery and an exile's, or even a martyr's, 
death. Roger Bacon, who died about 1294, recalls the 
treachery as a matter of more or less common knowledge, 
“sixty-four years since." 

Albericus also tells of the good fortune of some who 
were selected for the service of the Egyptian Sultan 
and records the fate of the two merchants at the hands 
of the Emperor Frederick. 

The Assassins 

The connection of the whole scheme of treachery 
with Ala-udDin (“Aladdin"), the Old Man of the 
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Mountain, head of the Syrian branch of the Assassins, 
is the point that is specially worked out in the passage 
from Michaud's Histoire des Croisades mentioned above. 
The authority is again Bishop Vincent of Beauvais. 
I have taken his account practically as it stands, except 
that, while he speaks of two renegade priests, I have 
made use of one only, whom I have identified with 
Jacob of Hungary, a thirteenth-century historical 
character of similar type. 

For the general teaching of the Assassin sect, see 
Calcutta Review , vol. lv. For details of it, and for many 
other items, I am indebted to the Journal Asiatupte in 
passages too numerous to cite; but I may specially 
mention that the pigeon post is described in Series VI1. 
vol. ix., p. 360; and that the story of the Talking Severed 
Head occurs in the same volume at p. 363. Both are 
placed in the late twelfth century (cp. above, 4 * Visions 
and Magic"). 


W. S. I). 
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